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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Endowment. 


Periodically we remind members of the need of very much 
enlarging our endowment. Life Memberships, Life Fellowships, 
etc., will add to it as well as any other means. We hope members 
will appreciate the fact that in the course of twenty years they 
contribute to the extent of a Life Membership, but it does not 
count after their demise, while Life Memberships, etc., “ go on 
forever’ and in many cases it would be comparatively easy to 
strengthen the Society in this way. But larger sums will help 
still more. We now have more than $160,000 endowment, but 
the income from this and membership fees enables us only to pay 
for the publications and the office expenses.* We do not even have 
funds for the experimental work and have to beg for these each 
year. There has not yet been contributed enough to finish this 
year’s experiments which are occupied with some very practical 
work of investigation and therapeutics. If we could increase our 
endowment we could avoid begging for funds each year. Com- 
plaint is constantly made that we do not carry on laboratory ex- 
periments. Those who make the complaint are very careful not 
to supply us with the means, but we shall not make proper prog- 
ress before the scientific world until we obtain a laboratory and 


Mite Fund Endowment in 1918 aggregated only $33.00. 
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an endowment to meet its expenses. If members cannot add to 
the needed endowment they may be able to suggest the rare oppor- 
tunity for some friend to do the most important thing in the 
world. Psychic research will have a better standing when it can 
offer practical work to the physician and healer. We are en- 
deavoring to show how this is possible. 


Telepathy. 


The Nineteenth Century for September, 1918, has an article 
by Mary E. Monteith on the subject of telepathy which is well 
worth reading. The personal experiences there reported should 
have had more scientific record and expression, tho they could 
not well receive these in that periodical. It is possible that they 
might have left a different impression on readers if the full de- 
tails were known. But the scientific world is not going to accept 
telepathy and any imaginable implications of it on the strength of 
articles in the popular magazines, which perhaps we should not 
call the Nineteenth Century. ‘The subject, however, is so intel- 
ligently discussed there with the feeling that telepathy does not 
exhaust the meaning of the phenomena that readers will profit 
by such an article. 


Psychoanalysis. 


The last Proceedings of the English Society, Part LXXV, 
Vol. XXX, contains two articles on Psychoanalysis and its rela- 
tion to psychic research, and a review of two works by Dr. C. G. 
Jung on the same subject, save that Jung is not discussing the 
problem in the interest of psychic research. The first article is 
by Dr. Constance E. Long and the second is by Miss Alice 
Johnson. The review is by Dr. T. W. Mitchell. 

Dr. Long remarks the resemblance to mediumistic cases in 
many of the symbolic dreams of patients and Miss Johnson at the 
close of her elaborate analysis of many dreams notes this con- 
nection with the “dream state” of the mediumistic trance, and 
expects to treat of this aspect of the phenomena more fully in a 
later paper. We have remarked the same connection in symbolic 
mediumistic phenomena and also the fact that we may some day 
find a closer connection between Freudian analysis and our work 
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than either Freud or his disciples have generally remarked. Miss 
Johnson in her paper is merging on a constructive view of the 
subliminal in spiritistic phenomena. Whether we had _ best 
call the trance a “dream state”’ may be debated, but I do not 
think any one would dispute what is intended by the term. 


A New Book. 


Thy Son Liveth: Messages from a Soldier to His Mother. Author not given. 
Little, Brown, and Company. Boston, 1918. Price, 75 cents. 


Pra 


This book, as the title shows, is anonymous. The publishers 
say of it in the “ Foreword ” that “the manuscript was received 
from an author known to them, accompanied by the following 
letter :”’ 

“*The notes for this manuscript came into my possession 
several months ago, but I have not seen my way clear to submit it 
for publication until now, when the poignant grief of the world 
moves every heart to offer all it may of comfort. 

‘IT am convinced that the simply presented letters of the 
soldier killed in Flanders contain comfort for all who now mourn 
or must mourn in the future. I should like to see these letters 
given a wide circulation through the medium of an inexpensive 
book.’ 

‘Convinced of the sincerity of the author, and realizing that 
these messages from an American soldier were no ordinary spirit 
communications the publishers asked for further information. 
The author replied : 

‘I ask you to regard the book as truth, unaccompanied by 
proofs of any sort, making its own explanation and appeal.’ ” 

As soon as the book was received I saw that it was one of a 
type designed to give consolation where there was no evidence 
whatever that the statements in it were true or verifiable and in 
order not to pass an unfair judgment upon it I wrote out a series 
of some eleven questions for information about it and sent the 
letter containing them to the publishers to be forwarded to the 
author, saying that no names would be published without per- 
mission. In the course of a short time I received from the pub- 
lishers the following letter. 
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September 27th, 1918. 

Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 

Dear Sir: 

The author of Thy Son Liveth has written us regarding your 
letter to her of September 16th in which you enclose a list of queries. 

In this letter she says that she has given the matter careful con- 
sideration and fully realizes the importance and dignity of the work 
of your society and the value of an endorsement by you. She cannot, 
however, see her way to answer the questions you propounded. 

Yours very truly, 


LITTLE, Brown, & CoMPAN 


The refusal to answer the questions regarding the manner of 
its production, the antecedent beliefs and education of the person 
responsible for the so-called messages, and some statements about 
the alleged method of getting the first messages, completely ab- 
solves every critic from giving the book any favorable consid- 
eration, or makes it impossible to do so. 

One trained psychic researcher said, after reading it, that it 
seemed like either fiction or fraud, and many of the ablest critics 
of psychic research would regard it as such. The refusal to 
answer questions which are designed to ascertain just what the 
alleged “truth ”’ of the work is makes it impossible for intelli- 
gent people to regard it with any toleration whatever in a court 
seeking to know the truth. The publisher's statement, as well as 
the contents of the book, show just what point of view an unin- 
formed public takes with such literature. If it represents literary 
material well written, it is disposed to swallow it whole and go 
about ridiculing psychic research as dealing with phenomena un- 
worthy of intelligent consideration. ‘ Realizing that these mes- 
sages from an American soldier were no ordinary spirit com- 
munications’! etc. Are they spirit communications at all? 
What evidence have you that they are anything but fiction 
dressed in a solemn garb to sell a book as well as Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s sold? How do we know that the author is honest? 
Even honesty has nothing to do with the question. We have to 
know how far subconscious romancing has been excluded from 
the product. As the author says she “ received the notes for this 
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manuscript several months ago,” before offering it to publishers, 
she admits a situation where even her own honesty has nothing 
to do with the question. Who got the messages and made the 
“notes?” How full and detailed were the “ notes?’ Was a de- 
tailed record kept at all? If so, how has it been edited? More- 
over, how do we know that the author has not been deceived by 
some clever romancer in such data? Can she expect us to believe 
that we are getting important “truth” without frankly telling 
us when it came and how? Would she listen so credulously to a 
man who came along with a gold brick to sell? Would she not 
require some clear evidence that it was not a gold brick? “ No 
ordinary spirit communications”! There is no evidence that 
they are so tolerable as either fiction or fraud, and we are ex- 
pected to derive comfort*from that sort of thing! The trouble 
is that mankind have been fed for ages on fiction and illusion and 
it is high time to stop that sort of business and to come out into 
the open with our wares. If we cannot do this, we should remain 
forever silent. 

[ am not so sure that my endorsement would be of any value. 
I rather think that a hearty condemnation of it would help its 
sale more than an approval of it. I am so well known as believ- 
ing in spirits, that the fact tends to diminish the saleability of a 
book that I would endorse. Dress a book up as a “ psychic mys- 
tery,” dismiss scientific criteria in it, give it good literary form, 
especially by garbling the facts, and see that it comes out under 
the aegis of a respectable publisher, and the public will bite like 
hungry fish. But even under those conditions any spiritistic 
flavor that I might give a book would be its condemnation in the 
eyes of the Philistine, who is as afraid of that idea as the Devil 
is supposed to be afraid of holy water! Perhaps only the few 
interested in psychic research might read it then, and it would 
probably induce none to read it except the few that might trust 
my judgment of it to read it critically and sceptically. 

Let us take the story as told. A boy was interested in wireless 
telegraphy and had an apparatus of his own, experimenting with 
it. When the war broke out with Germany, the government re- 
quired him to dismantle it. In the course of time he went into 
the army and told his mother before leaving for Europe that, if 
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he did not come out alive, he would try to communicate with her 
through the wireless machine. One day she heard it ticking and 
went to it and it spelled out the message that he was killed near 
Lens and that he had come to fulfill his promise to give her a 
message. Communications continued for awhile over the wire- 
less and then he told her he could write better and automatic 
writing was the resort from that time on. 

Now that is a very likely story for those who are willing to 
believe anything or who are convinced that spiritistic theories are 
true and that spirits can do any miracle whatever. But intelligent 
people want to know if the story told is true or accurate. The 
author refuses to give the publishers proof and refuses to answer 
questions that might establish its truth. Was she afraid that 
truthful answers to questions would prove she was lying about 
the facts? Was she fearful that they would not bear the light of 
investigation and preferred to feed mourning mothers with illu- 
sions, false consolation? In refusing inquiry into the facts and 
resting the case only on the intrinsic marks of the story she has 
excused us completely if we adjudge the book by those standards. 
We shall proceed to do so. 

Take the incidents of the first message. The mother was 
reading a letter from the boy “laughing and crying” over it, 
when the “ wireless signalled ‘ attention.’”” She “ sprang to the 
key and in a moment had the message that Bob had promised to 
find means to send her here.”” According to the book she did not 
know that he was dead, except as this message informed her, and 
learned the truth of it later. But we are led to suppose here that 
his discarnate mind had moved this wireless apparatus to send 
her the message. Readers assume that the wireless moved of 
itself, so to speak. But what did she “ spring to the key” for? 

It is apparent that the mother had her hand on the key! 
This would completely alter the nature of the phenomena. We 
are led to believe in the miracle of telekinesis by the account, 
when carelessly read, and then when examined, the inference is 
legitimate that the mother’s hand was on the apparatus, tho the 
author with apparent care and malice prepense avoids saying so. 
Is that to conceal the real truth and to allow us to suppose that 
the wireless moved without contact and delivered a message from 
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a deceased person without mediumistic intervention? If the 
mother’s hand was on the apparatus, the phenomena were not 
telekinetic at all, but ordinary mediumistic automatism, the same 
as automatic writing in which the subconscious of the medium or 
automatist does the writing, and the “ message”’ comes either 
from the subconscious alone or through it with all the liabilities 
of modification, additions and coloring from the subconscious of 
the writer. Did the mother guess he might be near Lens? What 
were the contents of the boy’s letters? What exactly were the 
facts prior to the receipt of the alleged message ? 

Here we have internal characteristics fatal to any correct 
estimate of the facts. There is no evidence that the apparatus 
moved of itself. Such evidence as we have intimates that the 
hand of the mother delivered the message and that would be sub- 
ject to all the limitations of automatism, as we know it in other 
cases. Rarely, if ever, are people developed for such messages all 
at once. It takes months and years of work to do such things in- 
telligently. The boy said he was confused. The account of the 
messages themselves shows no such feature. Has the editor writ- 
ten the messages up to make them appear different from the real 
facts? It is perfectly clear to any reader that the messages often 
have the literary touch of the author. Was she the mother of the 
boy? If so her own subconsciousness and normal consciousness 
also enter into the character of the contents, modified to suit 
literary tastes, and then we are asked to believe that we have the 
“truth” of messages from a dead boy to his mother! On the 
other hand if the “ notes’’ came from another, as we are led to 
believe, how does the literary style of the author get into the 
alleged messages? ‘‘ No ordinary spirit communications ”’! 

But the miracle of the thing is still more complicated. The 
boy said he was sending his message from one of the enemy sta- 
tions. That is, he was sending his message from a German wire- 
less station! He was able to manufacture the electricity by mere 
thinking in Germany, move an apparatus there and transmit the 
message to a dismantled machine in this country! Does the 
author realize what implications are in her story and what we are 
asked to believe as “truth” without evidence or “ proof’’? 
Does she do that in all her thinking? Is not the whole story at 
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this point a piece of imagination dressed up to make it miracu- 


lous? In one passage she refers in a half contemptuous way to 


“‘ subconsciousness,”’ confessing she does not know what it is. 
Why not learn about it before giving us alleged messages from 
the dead? She seems to have heard of liabilities in that direction, 
but expects us to disregard that possible source in behalf of 
statements whose origin she does not prove, refuses to prove, and 
hides behind anonymity with an audacious belief that the world 
will accept her word and go about in a faith which she herself 
admits is not sufficient! Are we to accept a revelation no better 
authenticated than that of Joseph Smith? Is the “truth” about 
a spiritual world and its inhabitants to come to us unquestioned 
and on the authority of people who protest against giving cre- 
dentials or their own names? 

There is no use to go into detail about the various messages. 
Many of them are of the type which careful students of the sub- 
ject would regard either as hallucinatory influences of the mind 
through whom the messages came or hallucinations in the mind 
of the earthbound spirit, and whether he is the son of the mourn- 
ing survivor or some mischievous impersonator, we do not know. 
The whole narrative is without credentials that any intelligent 
person can respect. If we could have had a frank statement of 
the facts, a correct narrative of them exactly as they occurred, we 
might more easily compare the contents with those of similar 
productions. There are many things in the volume resembling 
“communications ’’ through other sources, but we have no as- 
surance that they were not known or picked up by the person 
through whom the alleged messages came or were not known by 
the author and used to embellish the work. What was required 
was the utmost frankness with the public and especially with the 
scientific man to have some assurance that the work had at least 
some bona fide character. Concealment of the original data 
and of the author is little short of criminal. But the book re- 
flects the naive ideas which Americans generally have of spirit 
messages. They think that scientific work is trivial and turn to 
literary products and revelations, like children, and swallow every- 
thing that comes regardless of the question whether it may not 
be a product of the subconscious. Then they neglect the still 
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larger question of the source of the message, even when there is 
reason to believe that it comes from the transcendental world. 
Invasion by lying spirits is an issue of no mean proportions, but 
it suffices with untrained minds to have some agreeable message 
or parental comfort pandered to in order to palm off on an 
equally innocent public material whose origin we do not know, or 
whose character as truth is not guaranteed when we do know its 
origin. Books like this do incalculable harm. They will admin- 
ister comfort and consolation only to unthinking minds who are 
exposed to the most interminable illusions about the whole sub- 
ject and the nature of another life. If we could sift the in- 
fluence and contributions of the living to the material from the 
book and discriminate it from the really transcendental material, 
the verdict on the book might be more sympathetic, but until that 
can be done and until similar books take scientific men into con- 
fidence they can only receive deserved and severe criticism. 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN COMMUNICATION. 
By James H. Hystop. 
1. Introduction. 


In an editorial published earlier (Journal, Vol. VII, pp. 339- 
340) I stated that it was the purpose to summarize records which 
we could not publish at once and thus to give some account of the 
stewardship involved in the contributions which members made 
for experiment. I intend here to redeem this promise. The im- 
portance of it is based upon the fact that most of the contents in 
Vol. VI of the Proceedings were subject to the critical objection 
that both I myself and the real or alleged communicators were or 
could be so well known that every opportunity was afforded for 
seeking information regarding them and therefore the incidents 
purporting to come from them should not carry any weight. It 
is in vain, with some minds, that we should call attention to any 
special difficulties in securing such information under the cir- 
cumstances. They can be quite credulous when it comes to be- 
lieving in the unlimited possibilities of either casual or fraudulent 
information, and very sceptical of supernormal acquisition where 
it might be much easier than any other. It is in vain that we re- 
mind them that the means were not at hand or were not sufficient 
to obtain the smallest part of some incidents. They rest their 
case on the mere interval of time supposed to offer opportunities, 
without reckoning with the fact that it takes much more than the 
time element to make an opportunity. They are quite ready to 
pass over their obligations to give evidence for their position, 
especially when they can ignore the real difficulties of securing 
information and assume that mediums, often much more honest 
and sincere than they are, occupy their entire time with seeking 
information about sitters, when more time and means than a hun- 
dred of them together have would often be required to obtain a 
very small percentage of the facts, of which the largest part 
would be impossible to secure at any expense of time and money. 
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It is true enough that'remarkable facts can be secured casually 
even, to say nothing of as remarkable ones by detective methods. 
They are numerous enough to make more than the usual cau- 
tiousness obligatory, and to justify the most severe scepticism, 
and perhaps credulity regarding the possibility of fraud and 
casual knowledge, where the stakes are so great and the kind of 
facts so offensive to good taste. The imitation of genuine facts 
is so easy, apparently, that no one can take up the cudgels for the 
supernormal in any light-hearted manner. The influence of the 
investigator, as well as the protection of believing multitudes, is 
involved, and an ounce of supposed proof which is really false is 
destructive enough to make cautiousness more of a virtue than 
the value of any amount of genuine facts hastily accepted. 

But all this does not justify any a priori assumptions of fraud 
in any case. The existence of facts not ordinarily explicable is 
sufficiently proved to make it imperative to examine in each indi- 
vidual case the claims of suspicion, when any intelligent person 
presents evidence of any special precautions at all. When one is 
trying to convert the sceptic he must, no doubt, show conditions 
that throw the burden of proof on him who continues to doubt 
and deny. But when he is not trying to convert others, the scep- 
tic has the duty of proving his doubts or denials. The fact that 
he is not converted by the real or alleged evidence is nothing 
against the facts. It only shows the persistence of the conflict. 
It is often the will of the sceptic, quite as much as the believer 
on the other side, that sustains the opposition, and when that is 
the case, there is no obligation to continue gauging the work to 
meet the demands of that kind of prejudice. But it may be wise, 
after all, to make a concession here, if only for the sake of silenc- 
ing critics rather than converting them. If the facts are what 
they claim to be, they may often be probable under the strictest 
demands of precaution and exclusion of possibly normal infor- 
mation. For this reason I have conducted a large number of 
experiments under conditions which did not permit the acquisi- 
tion of normal knowledge at all, or without assuming time and 
means which it is easy to prove were not in possession of the 
medium. Of such the present summaries are an account. 


I repeat that many facts obtained in the effort to reach Pro- 
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fessor James had to be discounted because of the possibility of 
merely casual knowledge on the part of Mrs. Chenoweth, and | 
could only use my own opinion or the testimony of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth to protect some others, while there was only a portion of 
them which I could assure sceptics were secure against all possible 
doubt, and even these I could not protect against the open fact 
that Professor James was a well known public man. One of the 
important facts in protection of Mrs. Chenoweth was the very 
small amount of evidence obtained by her when the opportunities 
were perfectly obtrusive in the conception of the sceptic for much 
more information than I obtained. The slightest casual infor- 
mation about him should have supplied a thousand more times the 
incidents than I received from her trance, while the facts which 
I did obtain in many instances it was impossible to obtain from 
any other source than myself or the family. This circumstance 
is one that the severest critic must respect. Then in the case of 
my father, there were accessible my published reports on com- 
munications through Mrs. Piper.. But these were never dupli- 
cated, and in one or two instances incidents of the earlier report 
were completed in details which it was impossible to ascertain 
from any living person except myself, my stepmother and my 
sister, and they were not only not interrogated on the matter by 
any one, but no one could have asked questions that were perti- 
nent without first knowing the facts. Besides most of the data 
represented incidents of which the physical traces and evidence 
disappeared from thirty to sixty years before and no one living 
in the community ever knew them. The few memories aware of 
them were so close to me that I could assure any one of a security 
that placed the burden of proof upon him for doubts. But while 
[ am always able to fall back upon strong arguments to prove the 
evidential nature of most of the facts, some of them so excluded 
from outside knowledge that I alone knew them and must bear 
the brunt of suspicion for collusion with the psychic, I am ready 
to waive the claim in the interest of science and to obtain and 
present facts which are proof against any such suspicions. As 
a consequence of this I introduced a number of complete strangers 
to the experiments and propose here to summarize the results. 
The following details will make clear the precautions taken 
against any previous knowledge on the part of Mrs. Chenoweth. 
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(1) I accepted persons who were absolute strangers to Mrs. 
Chenoweth and who lived at various distances from her. Usually 
they were persons whom I did not know prior to their application 
for sittings and about whom I knew nothing myself. A few I 
knew well and some slightly. 

(2) No one was introduced into the séance room until Mrs. 
Chenoweth had gone into the trance, and then they were admitted 
to the room without mention of name or a word. They always 
sat behind Mrs. Chenoweth, so that even if her eyes had been 
pen or she awake, she could not have seen them. They were 
required to leave the séance room before she recovered normal 
consciousness, so that Mrs. Chenoweth at no time saw a sitter, 
with one or two exceptions, and in those exceptions, only after 
ill the sittings were over. Neither before nor after the trance, 
in her normal state, were they visible or known to her. 

(3) My own conversation with Mrs. Chenoweth while she 
went into the trance was never about the sitters. Indeed, many 
times she did not know that I expected to introduce them to the 
experiment and was often surprised to learn afterward that I 
had had sitters present. 

(4) No conversation with Mrs. Chenoweth in all my ex- 
periments was ever allowed to touch on matters that might affect 
her normal knowledge in a way to weaken evidence. I would talk 
about neither persons nor subjects likely to come up with com- 
municators. For several years my conversation with Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, except where notes have stated the contrary, has been re- 
garding popular Spiritualism, politics, scientific problems con- 
nected with psychic research, and these but slightly, certain books 
not specially concerned with our problems, and such subjects as 
would not be brought up by any of the communicators whom | 
might expect. 

(5) The records contain every word uttered or written in 
the séance room, unless otherwise indicated in them, and these 
instances are of failures to get a word or sentence uttered or 
written. There are no ordinary defects chargeable against the 
records, and they will be found to be extraordinarily clear of 
material that might have come from the topics of our conver- 
sations. 


(6) Mrs. Chenoweth receives so slight a remuneration, five 
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dollars a sitting for three sittings a week, that she would not 
have the resources for acquiring the information given in her 
trances. She wishes that she were not obliged to take remunera- 
tion at all, and would gladly give her services free if she could 
do so. 

(7) Mrs. Chenoweth makes every possible sacrifice for the 
work and entertains the highest ideals of her duties in the matter 
and earnestly desires to have the facts protected against any pos- 
sible knowledge of her own. She understands the nature of evi- 
dence as well as any one and will discount herself any facts 
which she might possibly have known. She believes that her 
own subconsciousness may color and affect the results, and en- 
deavors to prevent anything that might give her information 
which it is important that she should not have. 

(8) Mrs. Chenoweth has abstained from reading the litera- 
ture of Spiritualism to a very large extent. In this she has fol- 
lowed the advice of her own “ guides,” who counselled her years 
ago to not read in that field. All that she knows of the subject, she 
has gained from friends who have held sittings with her and re- 
ported what the “ guides”’ said. Even of the “ Banner of Light,” 
now extinct, she knew little or nothing, except her own depart- 
ment, a few columns, for which she was responsible. She states 
that she has read nothing of the English Society’s publications 
and nothing of the American Society, except such as I gave her: 
the Thompson-Gifford Report and Professor James’s Report, 
Vol. III, My own Report, Vol. VI, and two numbers of the 
Journal,—the criticism of President Hall’s book and the Stockton 
incidents. 

(9) While first sittings were often less evidential than later 
ones, from the standpoint of the critic who assumes the possi- 
bility of detective agencies, they were far from being always so, 
and besides were usually directly connected with the contents of 
later ones in a way to make them exceedingly valuable. More- 
over the incidents in later sittings were usually such that no 
amount of detective power within the three successive days could 
account for the facts, especially when the sitter came from great 
distances, as was often the case. Usually the facts were such 
that detective agencies could not have ascertained them had the 
psychic been an intimate acquaintance of the sitter. 
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(10) The one objection which I cannot meet, and which | 
invited by the method of experiment, is that I myself was in collu- 
sion with the psychic. A critic may press that objection and I 
shall not reply to it. I could at least have obtained a modicum of 
the facts myself had I had the resources of Scotland Yard at my 
command. 

I mention some of these conditions more as a challenge for 
the critic than for any value that I attach tothem. It is the busi- 
ness of the sceptic to prove the fact of fraud in each case rather 
than to indulge in a priori possibilities based upon mere time re- 
lations between sittings. The time has passed when any such sus- 
picions are justified. We must have fraud in concreto proved. 
It is not enough to talk about fraud in abstracto. Evidence in 
the special case must be forthcoming before-any sceptic has per- 
formed his duties. I am not trying to convert him. I am only 
challenging him to investigation for himself. It is not my busi- 
ness to convert him. I am appealing to intelligent people, not to 
those indolent intellects who merely sit in their libraries and 
whip their imaginations into play in order to excuse themselves 
from the duty of inquiry. I am quite satisfied if the work makes 
their imaginations ridiculous to people who do their own think- 
ing and do not lazily fall back upon authority. The facts in this 
record are intended to be studied and demand that any hypothesis 
proposed to explain them shall be applied in detail and all the 
circumstances in each case taken into account before its ac- 
ceptance. General talk about normal sources of knowledge 
will not be tolerated without specific evidence that the conditions 
made them preferable possibly to any supernormal means. Many 
a normal theory has more difficulties in it than any theory of the 
supernormal, not because, in the abstract, similar things might be 
impossible, but because the conditions make them so impossible 
that a large conspiracy would have to be supposed, too large 
to be accepted as either possible or probable in our present 
knowledge. Intelligent people know something of the limita- 
tions of fraud of any kind, and tho it is often remarkable, it has 
limitations which quickly show themselves in a large mass of 
data such as is here presented under conditions that make any and 
every effort a fraud on the scale indicated impossible. It is all 
a question of whether the reader will dispassionately study the 
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relation of any particular hypothesis to the facts, regardless of 
whether it be normal or supernormal. 

In this summary I mean to avoid selecting the incidents with 
reference to any special theory. Neither shall I confine the selec- 
tion to those which tell evidentially and omit the errors. I shall 
call attention to the false incidents as carefully as to the true ones. 
\ll that I omit is the material which has no bearing either way 
and which could not promise to be either evidential or relevant to 
the supernormal, if true. What I desire to do is to give a fair 
account of the facts and not to prejudice the reader in favor of 
any theory of them. I shall speak in terms of the spiritistic 
hypothesis just to make the dramatic nature of the incidents clear, 
and the reader may apply his own hypotheses to them. The only 
thing that can be done in epitomes like this is to help the reader 
who will not or cannot wade through detailed records and who 
will accept the judgment of the reporter as having some weight. 
Others must go to the detailed records which will have to get 
publication at a later time. 

It must be remembered that the machinery of this work in- 
volves the hypothesis that we cannot escape the influence of Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s subconscious. This is no place to discuss it 
or to illustrate its effect on messages. All that I can do is to 
emphasize for the reader the fact that I do not regard the 
“medium ”’ 
by which they are delivered. It is always through such an agency 
that we obtain the supernormal, whether we regard the origin as 
telepathic from the living or from the dead by telepathy or any 
other process. We are completely isolated from a spiritual world 
unless it can obtain connections with us by means of the medium’s 


incidents as coming to us without the coloring of the 


own mind, conscious of subconscious. Hence, taking this as- 
sumption as | do in all cases, there is no escape from the admis- 
sion that the subconscious plays a part in the result and I may 
leave it to readers of detailed records and those who know some- 
thing of Mrs. Chenoweth’s general knowledge to draw the line 
between the supernormal and the subconscious influences, if that 
be possible. I do not think it as yet a feasible task to point out 
just what the subconscious does in the details, and hence I must 
remain content with the general admission that it is a factor in 
the product. I do this because there still lingers in many minds 
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the assumption that, if we are dealing with spirits in the messages 
these messages should reflect the personal characteristics so 
clearly and purely that there can be no mistake, on the part of 
friends, in at once recognizing the alleged spirit. There is no 
greater illusion than this assumption. No doubt it has been en- 
couraged by the claims of Spiritualists and by records which 
omit the details and the immense amount of irrelevant chaff 
which appears in so much that purports to be spiritistic. But I 
can only repudiate all the conceptions of the problem which the 
Spiritualists and even many of those opposed to them maintain 
in their attitude on the subject. I emphasize the coloring effect 
of the subconscious on all the real or alleged messages, even 
when they are evidential. No objections to a spiritistic theory 
based upon subliminal influence will, therefore, have any weight, 
unless proof is offered that it represents prior knowledge of the 
facts here claimed to have a supernormal interest. The primary 
difficulty that we believers in spirits have to meet is that, unless 
the whole contents of the messages stand out self-evidently as 
from the particular spirit claimed to be present, none of it can 
claim such an origin. But we shall have to emphasize the fact 
that it is possible to maintain that spirits may be the stimulus of 
much that does not reflect their personality or personal identity 
at all. We have been so much under the domination of that 
psychology which explains everything by “ faculties” that we 
forget two things. The first is that no “ faculty” acts except 
under some sort of stimulus, and second, that the contents of 
mental action may never reflect the nature of the stimulus. This 
is true of normal life and is much more likely to be true of the 
abnormal and supernormal. We can expect to get communica- 
tions intact only when they can be transmitted without modifica- 
tion by the medium and we know no analogies for this even in the 
physical world, except the approximation to it in the transmission 
of motion. But even here the medium must be exactly like the 
source of the motion to reduce the variations in kind to the mini- 
mum. But with the isolation from each other which we find in 
normal human experience and the difficulty of communicating 
human knowledge from one person to another without recogniz- 
ing the personal equation and the purely symbolic nature of hu- 
man speech, we must become aware of the liabilities of modica- 
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tion of messages transmitted to us from the dead. No message 
will be pure, and we shall have to learn to look upon the whole 
process as one in which the stimulus is not a transmitted one any 
more than it is by the intercourse of language. No man can re- 
peat another’s conversation unless he can commit it to memory 
and rarely does any one report the statements of another in any 
other form than his own understanding of them and in his own 
forms of speech. Spiritistic messages are not at all likely to be 
otherwise, if there is any continuity in nature whatever. Spirits 
may be the stimulus of messages without being the formative 
agents for their expression. The sooner this is learned the better. 
I do not claim for spiritistic influence anything more than this. 
[t may be that it often is much more and that the transmission of 
knowledge intact takes place. But it is not necessary to insist that 
itis so. It suffices to hold that the “ medium ” translates stimuli 
into meaning just as the living mind does in regard to its own 
sensory impressions. We must remove those illusions of both the 
public and the scientific man which assume that the communica- 
tions are wholly spiritistic and not affected by the subject which 
serves as the instrument of their passage. When we have once 
seized and comprehended the idea that the medium’s own mind is 
a modifying factor in the phenomena we shall be in a position to 
understand the complexities of the problem, and we shall not un- 
derstand it at all until we take that point of view. 

The summary will represent the incidents that offer at least 
the appearance of supernormal information and that character 
will depend on their verification and upon the absence of previous 
knowledge by the psychic. I shall not quote freely of the non- 
evidential material. In work of this summarizing character we 
are concerned only with that part of the record which super- 
ficially promises to be supernormal knowledge. Material bearing 
upon the subconscious influences and upon the nature of a trans- 
cendental existence will be omitted. Indeed there is not much ma- 
terial in the record that would suggest light on a spiritual world 
and not much clear evidence of the demonstrative sort that would 
illustrate the influence of the subliminal. The effort in the de- 
velopment of the case has been to concentrate on evidential inci- 
dents and it is these that we must summarize. Their significance 
must be determined by the reader. 
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2. Preparatory Sittings. 


At the beginning of each year the first three experiments are 
devoted to getting conditions in order for the introduction of 
strangers. After a summer of rest from such work it is notice- 
able, and as interesting as it is noticeable, that the writing and 
communication are “ rusty’ so to speak like a machine that has 
not been used. If we stop it for a few months, the machinery has 
to be oiled, so to speak, and put into running order that results 
may be what we desire. Hence I always have a few preliminary 
sittings to re-establish familiar habits. Hence the summary of 
the first few sittings will represent material not exactly conform- 
ing to the standard of evidence that is applied in the admission of 
entire strangers. But they are a part of the work and may be 
entitled to a brief summary. 

The first incident of importance, after the two controls had 
made a few explanations, was a message from George Pelham 
[G. P.] about Professor James. It was as follows. 

“\W. J. tried to give some evidence, for he is not yet satisfied with 
what he has accomplished. He is a dreamer I tell him, and he will 
have to wake up and get down to real work, and not run and look out 
of the window every time he thinks of it. He is the same restless, 
nervous specimen that his intimate friends knew. His calm calculat- 
ing brain seemed unfitted for his super-active body. Do you recall 
anything about this ? 

( Yes.) 

It is one of the reasons he had such poor evidence, as a return 
for his investigation, and it also makes him a rather inferior com- 
municator. I do not say this in any way except as explanation. 

(I understand. ) 

It is temperamental. Simply that and nothing more. R.H. [Dr. 
Hodgson] with his wonderful vitality and activity and responsiveness 
had also a wonderful power of concentration and patience. It takes 
infinite patience and calm to work out these problems. 

This is a remarkably interesting passage and represents the 
actual truth about Professor James and Dr. Hodgson. Dr. 
Hodgson told me personally, when living, that Professor James 
could not sit still at a Piper sitting, but would get up and walk the 
floor, or “ look out of the window ” so to speak. Once at a sit- 
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ting with Mrs. Chenoweth, after Dr. Hodgson’s death, he be- 
came so tired of it that he left the room and walked the porch 
outside, until Mrs. James had finished with the sitting, according 
to a story told me by a friend. 

Mrs. Chenoweth, like many others of the general public, may 
have known that Professor James was a nervous temperament, 
and she might have known subconsciously that he had gone out 
and walked the porch at the sitting referred to, but she did not 
have sufficient specific knowledge to make her describe so accur- 
ately his conduct as known to have occurred at the Piper sittings 
where G. P. had the chance to know him, as well as when he was 
at Harvard University, at which G. P. was a student. Dr. Hodg- 
son was more deliberative. In fact he was an extraordinarily 
patient man in this work, while he was quick and active in other 
respects. It was he that took “ infinite patience ” in this work and 
complained to me that Professor James was too nervous to be a 
good sitter. I am certain that Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing 
about him in this respect, from what she told me in regard to her 
knowledge of the man, and it was almost as little regarding Pro- 
fessor James, and that little was gathered only from casual inci- 
dents that came to her from newspaper stories. It was known 
only among his friends that he was a nervous man, as that phrase 
goes. But he was a remarkably cool and deliberate man mentally, 
a fact not known to the public so well and discoverable, perhaps, 
only by intimate knowledge of the man. But physically he was 
of the temperament described, and its effect on him as an inves- 
tigator was more or less fatal and apparently affected him as a 
communicator. The knowledge of the man that would make the 
subliminal of Mrs. Chenoweth able to speak so much in a few 
sentences relevant to the personality of G. P. and Dr. Hodgson 
would have to be much more extensive than it actually is, and 
hence I am inclined to think that readers may treat the passage 
as a good one, tho I concede conditions that make it impossible to 
prove that my judgment of the case is indisputable. 

There followed the passage quoted a long set of communi- 
cations purporting to be relevant to a Mrs. C. whom I could not 
in any way identify. The C might have been the initial of Mrs. 
Smead’s real name, but the facts do not fit her at all. Nor could 
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I make them fit another Mrs. C. 
periments. 


with whom I have had ex- 


Some further non-evidential references were made to Stainton 
Moses, Mr. Myers, and Professor Henry Sidgwick, by their 
initials, and then a name Emily L and the name Lane or Lord, 
and Rosa which were not verifiable as relevant in any respect. 

The reader is entitled to some of the humor of which G. P. is 
capable and which reflects something of the evidential at the 
same time. He went on to say: 

“R. H. says, if he had had ten men who would have shown the 
interest and devotion to his work that you are showing, he might 
have accomplished so much more. 

( Yes, and I could then have afforded to die and be a communica- 
tor instead of him.) 

fe laughs and says: O do not wish for that job. It is not half 
as much satisfaction as it is to be a receiver of communications. For 
further particulars inquire of Professor james. 

The reference to “ten men” who might have shown an in- 
terest in his work or helped him, is almost a historical incident. 
What Dr. Hodgson was always wishing for was the money and a 
group of young men whom he could direct in the investigations, 
and Mrs. Chenoweth could not have known that, unless some 
friend of Dr. Hodgson might have referred to it in one of Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s trances, and there is only one of them that could 
have done that. The witty allusion to Professor James speaks 
for itself and involves intimate acquaintance with the defects of 
his communications. As Mrs. Chenoweth had not seen the record 
of them and had not been told anything of their character at the 
time, the reference has extraordinary point to it. 

Dr. Hodgson took control and referred to his quarters in 
Charles St., Boston, his pipe, the need of more room there, and a 
robe and a painting. The last two articles were not varifiable, the 
other references were, and are possibly evidential. 

The next day the whole sitting was taken up with com- 
munications purporting to come from my father and to be about 
my brother Robert. But they were unusually elusive and many of 
them wholly false, so far as I could tell, with some confusion about 
my brother Charles, until near the end they more or less cleared 
up and allusion was made to a pond and a sawmill which my 
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father would naturally mention, and then the name Brown which 
my father might very well mention in connection with this mill 
and “* pond,” and the dam on the same. But the confusion was too 
great either to summarize it or to attach any value to the mes- 
sages. Guessing might have done better. The interesting part 
of the confusion is that the incidents, if verifiable, would have 
been the best of evidence, and from the standpoint of the only 
kind of fraud that is possible: namely, detective fraud, the inci- 
dents should have been true, and true incidents would have been 
much easier to obtain than such as any sane person would have 
known to be false. 

The next incident was the clearing of some confused mes- 
sages the year before. I had received the name Carrie as the 
center of a number of messages which I was unable to verify or 
make intelligible. Cf. Proceedings Vol. V1, pp. 381, 499. I could 
not get a clue to a single one of the names and incidents men- 
tioned. At the end of the second sitting in this preparatory set 
I told the control, G. P., that I wanted him to bring the Carrie 


that had been mentioned the previous season and I was promised 
that the matter would be looked up. 


On the next day, in the subliminal, a woman was described 
whom I did not recognize. When I said so, an allusion was made 
to “a glass globe over an ornament,” and in a moment further, 
that it was “like a glass ship.’ I at once recalled that several 
years prior to this time, in New York at a sitting with Mrs. 
Chenoweth, a glass ship and globe covering was mentioned and 
at this later date I did not recall the connection. When the auto- 
matic writing came my wife appeared, giving her name, and 
mentioned the Carrie and explained the allusion to the glass ship 
and ornament. This led to inquiries and I ascertained from my 
mother-in-law that Carrie was the name of a half-sister of my 
wife and that the child had died in 1877, a year after the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, where glass blowers of ornaments had been a 
very prominent part of the exhibition, and probably that this 
child had seen something of the kind. But no one remembered 
having it. This identification of the name Carrie led to the ex- 
planation of the names and incidents that had been originally as- 
sociated with her name and they were remarkably evidential. It 
was an excellent illustration of the importance of knowing either 
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a full name or the relationship as a condition of even making suc- 
cessful inquiries for verification or denial. Besides the facts 
which I could not verify, without this I could not find any fitting 
relevance to any one I knew. The Philistine who believes so fully 
in the omnipotence of guessing and chance coincidence here has 
a nut to crack. Nothing was intelligible to me or fitted any one I 
knew, except the name Carrie, and the facts mentioned had no 
pertinence with reference to the Carrie I had in mind, and be- 
sides I could not make them articulate with any one I| knew. 
But the moment I ascertained the relationship of this Carrie to 
my wife, all the facts assumed a perfectly definite unity and 
articulation with people suggested in the communications. The 
incidents formed fragments of a perfectly intelligible whole. 

After some general remarks about the work and a very perti- 
nent allusion to the English Society, G. P. took up evidential 
matters. Jennie P. acted with him as one of the “team”’ at 
“driving tandem.” The following long set of messages came 
that are extraordinarily interesting. 

“Here is your father beside her [Jennie P.] We went beyond the 
mill a little way yesterday to find Brown. Is that not true? 

(Yes, that 1s right.) 

There seems to have been more than an ordinary intercourse 
between Brown and your father, but it is on particular matters and 
not just on home topics. Do you know anything about a schoolhouse ? 
Do you know that? 

(I recall the building. Go on.) [It was a church.] 

There is some particular interest attaching to it and suddenly I see 
Brown—at least I take it to be he—with some oxen and a plough or 
farm implement working in land near this building. The man I see 
has a short beard and is working in shirt sleeves, but is a very genial 
and hearty sort of person. He has a voice rather loud and seems to 
shout at his work, all in a good-natured way. 

(What did he use that voice for sometimes in certain places ?) 

I wonder if you mean an auctioneer? (No.) It sounds so loud 
and I see a lot of people gathered about him, but he is so kind all 
the time, but I see a building and teams, horses, and wagons standing 
outside, as if in the air, open shed, or fence, and inside the building 
there is sort of drowsy atmosphere and a rustle as of people. It is 
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summer and my but it looks like Sunday. Do you know this 
picture which would apply to Brown? 

(Yes, I do. Go on and make it more definite. ) 

There is a high place where he stands and as I stand there with 
him I look out through plain windows and can see country far and 
wide and a house here and there. I think Brown must have been a 
good old parson. 

( What did they call those occasions you have described?) ['Think- 
ing of the county fairs.] 

It is something like a quarterly. What has quarterly to do with 
it? Do you know? 

(Quarterly is not right.) [Still thinking of the fairs.] 

Is it anything like....See here. [Pause.] I see women also. 
It is not election is it? (No.) It seems more like a service than like 
a town meeting, but outside if might be either. 

(Are you describing a scene about that building ?) 

Yes. 


(All right. ‘Quarterly’ is near right then. I was thinking of 


another thing which we can come to again. Better tell more definitely 
what that building is and what is near it.) 


All right. if I can. I can see some blinds with curved round tops 
as if curved and I see also some trees behind or a little to the left 
as I stand looking directly at it. The open space is on the right. 

(What would you call the building ?) 

It looks like a church. 

(Church is right.) 

And do you know anything about some stone posts with iron 
chains between them. They look like a part of a fence to a small 
cemetery. It is an enclosure of some sort and is a little way apart 
from the building and some way not far off I see a watering place 
for horses. It is of wood like a trough, but it seems to be on the road, 
as I pass down the open space a little way and soon after I pass 
this trough I turn. It is a turn in the road and on a go toward home. 
It is a very pretty rural scene and all so quiet and calm. 

I wonder if you recall an old grey horse that must have been 
of some interest to your father. For I immediately see one, not es- 
pecially light, but rather dark grey. 

(Who rode that horse?) [Thinking of my grandmother. ] 

I see him without harness or saddle, but brought around to a side 
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or back door and there a saddle is put on him, and I see a man with 
a long coat ride away. It seems to be a familiar figure, but I cannot 
tell whether it is vour father or not for it is so much younger than the 
man I know as your father. 

(All right. Let that go.) 

lave I ever asked you about Nancy? 

(She has been mentioned. Go on.) 

I hear the name as if it had some association with these times 
and scenes. 

(Yes it did.) 

I felt it was in the proper place. It seems to me that the grey 
horse had a name that was prefixed, old, like old, and then there are 
two syllables like grey top, but that is not it. It is spoken as that 
would sound. Do you recall? 

(It was before my time, and that grey horse was mentioned last 
spring, and I had to identify it by a living Aunt:) 

How strange that it should come again. I did not remember it. 

(It came in the subliminal return. ) 

No wonder I did not remember it. I cannot keep track of that 
subliminal. It is too much for me. 

The day before this passage came a sawmill was mentioned 
and then the name Brown was given, but nothing was said to 
indicate that he lived beyond it some little distance. He did live 
more than a mile to the northeast of it and we always went by 
this sawmill and the “ pond” or dam in the creek to reach this 

3rown. He lived a very short distance from the church which 
he and my father, with their families, attended in my early days. 
He was a farmer and hence the pertinence of the allusion to 
oxen, plough and farm. He had a short beard, and my father 
was very intimate with him on two sets of matters. The first was 
their church fellowship and the other was the County Fair of 
which this Brown was the thief manager. My chief clear recol- 
lection of him was his riding about the fair grounds shouting to 
the people various orders and directions about the fair. There 
were often crowds around him when he did this. There were 
sheds and buildings and the teams were hitched inside and out- 
side the grounds. It was always in the late summer when the 
fairs were held, and the resemblance to Sunday meetings was 
striking, tho the crowds, of course, were much larger for the 
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fairs. But | am inclined to think that the two main pictures here 
were confused with each other. It became clear in a few minutes 
that it was the church and its gatherings that were the most 
prominent of the facts in mind. But they and the fairs were 
always associated in my father’s mind. The picture of the fair 
soon disappears and the church comes to the fore. 

The church stood on a high piece of ground, a small bluff 
sloping down to the creek at its bottom. You could see some 
distance from this point. The windows of the church were plain 
ones. I do not remember whether there were any shutters there 
or not. As soon as the reference to the schoolhouse came I 
recognized the church, as it resembled a schoolhouse in that time. 
The word “ quarterly ’ has no direct meaning in this connection, 
but if it was meant to indicate that about a quarter of the year’s 
preaching was done there it would be correct. The congregation 
was too poor to do more than divide a half year’s services with 
another congregation some five miles distant, my father attending 
both meetings. As you stood facing the church there were a 
number of trees at the left and an open space at the right. A 
small cemetery was not far off and this Brown's father was 
buried there. I did not recall any stone posts and chains con- 
necting them, but I learned from a surviving son of this Brown 
that he thought there were such stone posts and chains acting as a 
fence about the cemetery. The road as described did turn toward 
our home, tho the fact is not specific enough here to make an im- 
portant point of it. 

The old grey horse is one, as remarked in the record, that 
had been mentioned before and which was one of which my 
erandfather was very fond, as I learned from the youngest living 
member of the family, my Aunt. Nancy is the name of her older 
sister and one who did live in those times and scenes. Probably, 
in fact it is practically quite certain, that she rode that horse to 
this very church. My father did the same, as he was the oldest 
of the family. The younger Aunt in referring to the horse at- 
tached the word “ old” to it, but did not know the name, as she 
was too young to remember much about it. 

These events extend as far back as 1860 and 1865. The 
church was abandoned in my time as early as 1868 or 1870, and 
the church disappeared a few years afterward. There is probably 
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not a living person in that neighborhood to-day that knows the 
facts I have stated about it. 

The passage quoted ended with an inquiry on the part of the 
control to know if the time was up to close the sitting, and on 
being told that it was not he went on to mention the names 
[Lucinda and Daniel, said to be connected with that cemetery. 
[ was unable to verify any significance in these names. If the 
‘Daniel’ had been David it would have been the name of this 
Brown's father who was buried in that cemetery. Immediately 
the following came showing that the communicator was not done 
with the church and giving some remarkably good incidents. 

I want to return to that church. There is something peculiar 
about it. I think it 1s the stove, for I get another picture of it later 
in the year and see smoke rising and go inside and there I see a long 
pipe, lik a funnel, that seems to go almost across the building. Do 
you know about that? 

(Yes I do.) 

| also see wood, great piles of cord wood piled up in a sort of 
entry. I smell it and see it and there is much of it. | am trying to 
see more people. Do you know anything about a funeral sermon that 
Brown preached. 

(No, he was not a parson as you said, but he might, as an officer 
of the church, have done so, but it....) [Writing began.]} 

Was he a deacon? 

(Yes.) [Said to recognize the office, not the term ‘deacon’. ] 

Always called Deacon Brown. 

(No, the word Deacon was not the name, but it was the same 
office. ) 

It is beyond me, but I catch the responsibility. He is a good man 
in spite of his affiliations. That is a joke Hyslop. 

(All right.) 

I see a strang looking brown straw hat with a wide band on it 
and I see him out in the field as I told you. I see that hat on Brown’s 
head. It is not the old very broad hat, about half as wide as those 
and brown quite dark. 

(I understand. ) 

Do you know anything about a young woman who was connected 
with him? She seems more like a daughter. 

(Yes, I know a daughter. ) 
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She is a very good looking girl and full of fun and she it is I 
was trying to see in the church. Was there an S————— connected 
with her? 

(There was more than one daughter and I have forgotten the 
names of all but one.) 

Was there a Sally or Sarah? 

(I do not know.) 

It sounds like that and it looks like that. Do you recall the wife? 

(No I do not. I know who she was by her relation.) 

I am not sure whether I can get any more about the Brown just 
now, but I seem to want to go into some woodland not far from there 
is a small brook or beginning of a river. It is quite full of stones 
and is all mossy and cool, but very shallow. A little farther off is a 
place to fish, but whether it is connected with this brook or not I can- 
not tell but in going to fish the brook is passed. 

(Can you give the name of that brook?) 

I don’t hear it but it will come later, for it is almost here. Do you 
know anything about a creek? 

( Yes.) 

Do you know anything about hornfish? (Yes.) It is horn pouts. 
(Yes.) Ugly were they. There is another fish. I think it is perch, 
something like that. It sounds like silver perch or trout. 

(I believe there was a fish there that could be called silver perch. 
We did not give them that name. There was also another fish in it 
he will recall. ) 

Pick, what is pickles. Is that it? 

(No, not exactly. I know what he is trying.) [Pike in mind.] 

Pickerel. 

(No, not pickerel, but almost like them.) 

I think it is getting so near the end of time that I am not as full 
of power, but what we wanted is to reestablish the method and that 
we have done. What about frogs. Do you remember frogs? 

( Yes.) 

I see some so brilliantly green. 

(Yes, time is up.) 

In the subliminal recovery allusion was made to Idaho and 
then to Ohio, the last being the scene of the incidents which had 
been the subject of the long communications about this Brown 
and the church. 
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The incident about the stove in the church is a remarkable 
one. In the early days of my childhood I attended church at this 
place and there were two stoves in it exactly alike and very long 
pipes extended from them to the wall on each side. This method 
of managing them helped to heat the room. Large piles of 
wood were kept for the fires, cord wood cut in two. 

This Brown was an Elder, not a Deacon in the church. The 
office was practically the same as Deacon in other denominations. 
But the expression “‘ Deacon Brown,” being one familiar to the 
language, my statement may have suggested it and no importance 
attaches to the reference. But he always wore a brown straw hat 
in the summer with a broad band on it. This is one of the dis- 
tinctive features | remember of the man, especially as most 
people in that community wore white straw hats. It was not 
the old broad type, but was just as indicated. 

The Sally and Sarah are not intelligible to me. They have 
no suggestion of the name I had in mind. But since the sitting 
I recall that the older daughter’s name was Ella. Whether she 
was living or dead at the time of the sitting I do not know and 
have no means of ascertaining. 

The reference to the “ brook” and then to the “ creek” is 
most interesting. I suspected what was meant when the “ brook ” 
was mentioned, but I did not wish to correct it. The reply using 
the word * creek ” was significant, inasmuch as it was a part of its 
name. It was always called ————— Creek, and it had a stony 
bottom at places and was full of stones all along its course. It ran 
at the foot of the bluff on which the church stood. We boys used 
to fish in it. There were horn pout, shiners,—some resemblance 
to silver perch,—and pike in the stream. The pike in a mental 
picture would be taken for pickerel. There were no trout in it. 
The use of names here suggests the influence of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth’s subliminal on the result, since silver perch, trout and 
pickerel are very common in New England streams and lakes. 
But a mental picture would suggest all that she named, tho she 
was correct in two of the kinds and nearly correct in the pickerel, 
the pike being a species of it. No importance attaches to the 
reference to frogs, tho they were plentiful in the streams and 
swamps of my childhood. 

This Brown was alluded to elsewhere and important incidents 
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mentioned in connection with him. He had a most intimate 
friendship with my father and one incident happened in connec- 
tion with his son that I should have expected my father to tell 
above all others. I do not wish her to give any hint of it, and it 
did not come. 

The incidents are unusually good evidentially, since they refer 
to a time as far back as 1870 and earlier. No one living in that 
locality to-day would know anything about them, except the 
cemetery. The man himself moved away from the place about 
1870 and then died in the West. The church was taken down not 
long afterward. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


AN APPARENTLY COINCIDENTAL VISION. 


The Titanic went down on the 14th of April, 1912. On 
\pril 25th of the same year I received the following letter, dated 
\pril 24th which states that a letter had been sent to the 
Rev. P. H. Cressey giving a premonitory experience regarding 
the sinking of that ship. My request for the original letter was 
responded to by the receipt of it from the lady who had the ex- 
perience and whose record of it was dated on the 17th of April. 
The record follows and comments will be reserved.—E.ditor. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGy. 
Worcester, Mass., 4-24-'12. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 
New York City, 
Dear Mr. Hystop: 

The enclosed letter has just been received from the Rev. P. H. 
Cressey of Groton, Mass. I have asked him to communicate directly 
with you. I hope it occurred to our correspondent to make -a 
detailed record of Mrs. Chase’s ‘vision’ before any newspaper account 
of the wreck reached her. 

[am very cordially yours, 
J. W. Barren. 
Groton, Mass., April 22, 1912. 
DiPARTMENT OF PsycHoLocy, CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
DEAR SIR: 

Mrs. H. M. Chase of this town had an interesting 
night of the wreck of “the Titanic.” I know her to be a person of 
ability and practical mind, and I thought that the experience might be 


‘vision” on the 
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of interest to some of our experts in psychology and I asked her to 
write it down. Could you make any use of the manuscript? If so I 
will send it to you. 
Yours very truly, 
P. H. Cressey, 
Minister of the First Parish. 


These letters put me into communication with Mr. Cressey 


and also Mrs. Chase. Mr. Cressey wrote me the following.— 
Editor. 


Groton, Mass., April 26, 1912. 
Dr. JAMES H. Hystop, 
New York. 
DEAR SIR: 

Mrs. H. M. Chase of this town, a woman of much ability and 
practical capacity had, on the night of the wreck of the Titanic, a 
remarkable premonition of the disaster. I have asked her to describe 
in writing the unusual experience. Would the manuscript be of 
interest to you and the Society for psychological research? If so I 
will gladly send it to you. 

Yours truly, 
PEMBERTON H. CrEsseEy, 
Minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Groton, Mass. 


On request I received the following letter which had been 
sent by Mrs. Chase to the Rev. P. H. Cressey and with its date it 
will explain itself.—Editor. 





Groton, Mass., April 17, 1912. 
Wednesday evening. 
DEAR Mr. CRESSEY: 

On Sunday, Apri! 14 at about 10 o’clock p. m. I saw, being posi- 
tively awake at the time, the face of a person. The face was entirely 
strange to me. It was that of an old man with hair and beard. The 
hair and beard were outlined in white, clear as light, and the features 
had a darker appearance. Marked lines between the eyes and an 
appearance of great suffering which had been smoothed away so as to 
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give repose but somehow indicating an unbroken spirit were the feat- 
ures about this face that were most impressive. The face appeared to 
be below the level of my sight at arm’s length. It was this that sur- 
prised me, this being the solitary instance in which a face appeared. 
[ have seen many faces, flesh tinted, beautifully peaceful in expres- 
sion, but they have all appeared erect and very very near my own 
face. 

Nothing ever came of these manifestations last referred to, tho at 
the time they seemed rarely gracious, leaving a feeling of great peace. 
Entirely different in every way has been the sequel to the appearance 
of this face on last Sunday evening, and I write of it now because 
I feel that I ought to record a remarkable experience. 

On Monday, April 15th the evening papers were brought in, in 

knew intuitively that other news differing in character was to come. 


On Tuesday morning a friend telephoned the news of the loss of 1500 


part describing the wreck of the Titanic. They proved incorrect. 


passengers. I then told my daughter of the singular occurrence of 
Sunday night and described to her as well as I was able to the appear- 
ance of the face floating, altho the word “floating” poorly fits. I 
remember my thought at the time was like this. “At least this face is 
different and what under the sun ts it?” And I tried to forget it in 
an effort to see the funny side of my varied “appearance.” 

I believe | am a normal person. I know I was planning hard work 
for a week of pretty strenuous going on in the house beside dress 
making. I hadn’t a thought of “them that go down to sea in 
ships,” and my only worries at that moment were of the weekly wash 
and the planning of breakfast and the hope that I could sleep well so 
as to be ready for the day’s work. Indeed I recall all these thoughts 
as sordid, much so. 

With no warning, with seemingly no connection whatever with 
anything near or far, there came this appearance! It was not start- 
ling but it was pitiful and I didn’t know enough to give pity, tho, as I 
once said in answer to Mrs. Gerrish’s questions as to how I received 
these facts, that I rather bade them all welcome. I didn’t feel like 
welcoming this one, because it was so different. It was no spook 
though, I’m sure. 

Immediately following the telephone message mentioned I said 
to my daughter “I wish I could know any individual among the 
Titanic passengers who was elderly and had a face like the one I 
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saw.” Inthe afternoon she bought the Boston American of Tuesday 
the 15th and on the fourth page was the face | had seen, except that 
the hair and beard were not quite as heavy and the face seemed 
younger. The other Boston papers followed with the same pictured 
face, that of Mr. Stead, and in tonight’s Globe the copy of Mr. 
Stead’s photograph makes me willing to state positively that this is 
the face I saw, tho it does not, of course, reveal the trace of suffering 
which I plainly saw. (1 also saw a look of surprise.) Might it not 
have been a wireless photograph? I think it was just that. 

If asked to give my explanation of it, 1 should say that the mind 
of this individual acting with great force, like any other mechanism, 
had projected an image and I happened to catch it. Here in Groton, 
Mass., the time around 10 p. m. would indicate a considerably later 
hour in the longitude of the vessel. 

I shall be glad to add any other information, should you desire, 
and also make affidavit. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRIETTA M. CHase. 


On receipt of the report I wrote to Mrs. Chase a series of 
inquiries regarding the experience and in answer to questions re- 
ceived the following letter and replies to queries. 


Groton, Mass., May 3, 1912. 
ProFEssor JAMES H. Hys top, 
New York City, 
DEAR SIR: 

I have endeavored to make reply to your eleven questions en- 
closed in your letter of May 2. Referring to my letter to Mr. Cressev, 
allow me to say further, I have never for a moment thought that the 
face appeared prior to the wreck of the Titanic. 

The appearance here at 10 p. m. or near that hour would fix 
the time of the death of some of the passengers as midnight there. 
This face was the face of a person who had died and was indicative 
of death. Other faces have not brought that conviction to my mind. 
Am sure of this. 

Most sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Henrietta M. CHase. 
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The answers to questions brought out the facts that Mrs. 
Chase had not the least feeling of disaster: that she in no way 
thought of the ocean or water as connected with it: that no idea 
of a ship came into her mind; that she did not tell any one of the 
“vision ’’ until the forenoon of the 16th: that she does not recall 
any similar experience: that she did not feel any consciousness of 
the presence of another than the face she saw: that other faces she 
has seen only brought peace and had no other significance: that 
she has had no coincidental dreams, and that she has never done 
any automatic writing. In response to the request to describe the 
points of identity between the face that she had seen and the one 
in the papers, Mrs. Chase writes at length as follows: 

“As to resemblances, deeply cut puzzled looking lines between 
the eyes very marked, high full forehead, beard and hair quite full, 
expression of great power of mind and physical endurance. 

“Briefly I had no hesitancy in pointing out the photograph in the 
paper as the face I saw. Several others were on the same page, many 
of them strange to me. 

“As to differences, it was the face of a person who had died with 
marks of great suffering; the hair was longer; both hair and beard 
were “stringy,” as if blown by wind or wet. . 

“The face I saw seemed older than the pictured face in the papers ; 
the expression was more restless or dissatisfied, as if searching ; the 
outline was distinctly marked by outline, | mean the part of a count- 
enance that would be seen if one were looking down ard at aa angle 
of say 35 to 40 degrees at arm’s length; outline white ; the whole vis- 
age, or image, undulating very very slightly, just as reflected light 
seems to undulate. 

“Il used the word ‘floating’ to describe this phenomenon in my 
letter to Mr. Cressey ; undulating is better and I believe more truly* 
describes what I saw; lastly, the impression most distinctly in mind 
ever since I saw this remarkable appearance is emphatically that of 
light, what I must call the essence of light. In fact all my experiences 
have been of getting impressions of light, sometimes flesh tinted, at 
other times having more vivid tints. This time the color was white, 
chalky white, except the features which seemed dark. The memory 
left by all the faces is that of finely concentrated light done into 
a drawing or penciling picture or photograph, if you choose to name 
it SO. 
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“The room was lighted by the street electrics, several of them 
being near the house which stands close to the road and faces a cor- 
ner. There are four windows in the room. The room is large and 
windows good size, two of them open and I sleep in the corner be- 
tween the opened ones. The telephone wires enter the house in the 
same corner between the two windows, and in the day hours I do all 
my writing and studying at my desk very near the couch where I 
sleep. 

“T must again say that I was wide awake and had just had a good 
laugh with my daughter shortly before seeing the face. I have always 
been a diligent student of history and literature and the philosophy 
of religion. I am somewhat apt for mechanics and my mind is 
inconveniently active. 

“I don’t know as these facts have any bearing on the solution of 
the problem, but write them out as links or steps possible, though 
rudimentary.” 

The whole value of the incident depends on the accuracy of 
the identification of the face in the “ vision’ and the pictures in 
the papers. No one knows about that matter except the per- 
cipient, Mrs. Chase. She has described details in this respect as 
fully as possible and the case must rest with the narrative. It 
would have been much stronger if she had mentioned the fact be- 
fore she saw the papers and if she had mentioned the name of 
Mr. Stead before she saw the pictures.—Editor. 


A COINCIDENTAL EXPERIENCE. 


The following incident was referred to me by Mrs. Hutch- 
ings* as a letter received by her. Inquiry proved that no cor- 
roboration is possible. It is old, but comes from a good source 
and deserves record. In its contents there is no hint of an expla- 
nation and indeed such coincidences cannot be explained by them- 
selves without both a large number of them and a clue to their 
connections, of which there are none here. The manner in which 
it came and was accompanied by 
noticed more specially is the inte 
istic of it.—Editor. 


a persistent feeling until it was 
resting psychological character- 


* See Journal, Vol. XII, p. 4., Mark Twain Article. 
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February 21, 1916. 
Mrs. EMILY GRANT HUTCHINGs, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
DEAR MADAM: 


I noticed that it was stated recently in one of the papers that you 
were local secretary for the Psychological Research Society. 
are no doubt interested in any mental phenomena. 


Hence 
Having had a 
peculiar experience | am tempted to mention same. It can only be 
interesting as freak and not as having, so far as | am aware, any bear- 
ing on any theory or rational manifestation of the Supernatural. 

The incident occurred some twenty years ago, but the particulars 
are as vivid today as at the time of occurrence. You have probably 
been in Cincinnati and traveled up and down the inclined railways 
there, that take passengers to the top of the hills surrounding the city. 
You probably remember Mt. Lookout, as it was called in the days 
when I was there. The cars are operated by a steam power plant. 
One car goes up as another comes down, saving power and giving 
balance. There are, or were in those days, wire cables fastened to 
the cars. These cables passed inside the station and around large 
drums, which alternately wound and unwound them. The incline is 
very steep and probably a quarter of a mile long. 

One morning I was busy mixing some chemicals for an engraving 
operation, and thinking closely about my work, when the question 
“Ts the Lookout Incline in Cincinnati safe?” There are at least three 
other similar inclines, but the question that came across my conscious- 
ness was concerning this particular one. I was very busy and threw 
the question off, but it kept coming back at me, till I finally stopped 
work and set to work ransacking my memory as to how the machinery 
was installed to operate. 1 remembered that there were two ropes 
used, and presumed that one was a safety feature in case one should 
break or become detached. But I could not remember whether or not 
beth ropes passed in and on to the drum, or whether one of them 
simply crossed over an outside drum directly from car to car. This 
lack of information I remember worried me, in fact I felt peeved that 
the question of safety should be thrust upon me. I finally dismissed 
the matter with a mental remark, that “Any engineer who had sense 
enough to come in out of the rain” would have sense enough not to 
run both cables in and around the drum, but would connect one 
direct from car to car outside around an outside pulley or drum, 
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for if at any time it became impossible to stop the drum doing the 
pulling up and down, the car at the top would be pulled against the 
“bumper” that limited its upward movement, and the cable or cables 
would be snapped. 

When I went out on the street a little later the newsboys were cry- 
ing “All about the big accident in Cincinnati.” “Many lives lost,” &c., 
&c. I compared the time of the accident as given, with the time 
I was worrying about the safety of Mt. Lookout Incline, and found 
that as nearly as I could figure they were approximately the same. 
The fact was that both cables went inside and around the drum and 
when the engineer failed to stop the engine they were snapped where 
they were attached to car, and it shot down the incline at terrific 
speed, and if 1 remember rightly instantly killed every passenger 
and wrecking the station house at the foot. The speed of the 
descending car and the colliding force must have been terrific. 

To round out a motive for the mental alarm given me, and to make 
a beautiful and consistent story, | should have had some very dear 
friend, relative or sweetheart on the wrecked car. But such was 
not the case. Among the killed I recognized the name of only one per- 
son whom I merely knew by sight. 

I was located on Third and Olive, 350 miles away, and had not 
though of Mt. Lookout, or its incline since I had left Cincinnati, 
many years previously, that I was aware of. Certainly strange. 

Yours very respectfully, 


J. H. CorneEwison. 


\pril 1, 1916 
Pror. JAMES H. Hys.op, 
DEAR SIR: 

Replying to yours of the 25th inst. relative to premonition of 
accident at Mt. Lookout Incline, Cincinnati. will say, that I did not 
mention the matter till after the accident had occurred. I was alone 
and engaged in a chemical experiment relating to an engraving pro- 
cess which kept me busy until I went out on the street some two 
hours later. 

While I wondered at the time at the persistency of the query, 


or whatever you may choose to call it, I would no doubt have passed 
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the matter up as a mere mental eccentricity, if the accident had 
not occurred in fact. 

I regret that 1 am unable to confirm by any witness the facts 
in the case as I have stated them. I have mentioned the matter to 
very few persons since that time, as it’s seldom one meets those who 
take any interest in psychical phenomena, or appreciate Hamlet’s 
remark to Horatio. I have always wanted to do so and Mrs. Hutch- 
ings offered the only convenient opportunity worth mentioning. 

Yours very truly, 
J. H. CorneE.ison. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Fellowship of the Mystery, by JoHN NEVILLE Ficeis. Litt. 
D., Hon. D. D. (Glasgow) of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Honorary Fellow of St. Catherine College, Cambridge. Long- 
mans, Green & Company, New York, 1915. 


This volume consists of the Paddock Lectures delivered at the 
General Theological Seminary in New York in 1913. There are two 
appendices in it, one on John Henry Newman and the other on 
“Modernism versus Modernity.” The book is a curious mixture of 
sound sense and a reversion to medizvalism which is not sense at all, 
even tho there is much for both religion and ethics to be learned from 
that period and its system. But it is not to be learned by copying 
either its terminology or its practices. The author has seen the in- 
evitable tendencies of modern time with its science and criticism and 
accepts some of it with good grace, but still clings tenaciously to 
worn out ideas as the essentials of Christianity. This position is as 
fatal to the system as it has been in the past; to hug the delusion is 
only to prolong the agony, and it is clear that the author suffers much 
agony at the sight of the dissolution of the scholastic system. He is 
forced to admit that it is going to pieces, but he does not like to and 
tries to revive the corpse. If he could only see that it is the corpse 
that he is cherishing and that he is totally neglecting the life that was 
there! I admit that he now and then alludes to the “ realities ” for 
which Christianity stood in the past, but without telling us in plain 
language what the “realities” were. 

I do not refuse to recognize the scholarly character of the author’s 
treatment of the various questions with which the book deals. He is 
widely read, is familiar with the literature of the present day and has 
read Nietzsche thoroughly and does the man justice, if that is pos- 
sible, and is duly sympathetic with the influence of liberal ideas, tho 
he would rather that they had not disturbed the scholastic system, 
as is apparent by his tenacious adhesion to certain doctrines of 
Christianity whose dubiousness or falsity was the basis of this very 
liberalism. The clue to the man’s position is found in two incidents. 
The first is his strong admiration of John Henry Newman who sur- 
rendered to intellectual bankruptcy and chose his beliefs without any 
evidence and from purely emotional considerations. Conceding, as 
[ do, that emotional considerations are legitimate influences in the 
determination of conduct, they are no standards of truth, without the 
co-operation of reason. Plato’s analogy of the steeds and the chariot 


eternally holds true, and reason is the primary factor. The second 
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incident is a statement of personal experience, in the Appendix on 
‘Modernism versus Modernity.” Alluding to the concessions which 
he had felt forced to make to modern tendencies he says: 
“We who are unwilling to bow the knee to Baal, are not ignorant 

of his attractions ; and some of us have passed through the fire. 

“From a personal knowledge one is able to state what has been the 
consequence of making these concessions, apparently so trifling. 
Speaking for the one person whose experience is certain to him, 
the writer can say this. For some time he gave up his belief in the 
virgin birth, or, to be accurate, he treated it as irrelevant; but he did 
not find it so, Slowly almost everything crumbled. Faith in the 
sacramental presence was not so much denied as practically forgotten. 
Harder and harder of credit became the great Christian doctrines— 
a dominant intellectualism seemed to cut away everything, not by 
argument, but by detaching faith from all living interest. Nothing 
seemed to remain, except an unreasoning resolve to move the mind 
on. All meaning in life seemed to be vanishing; religion tended to 
become mere humanitarianism, for it is surely worth while to lighten 
people’s lot, and to hang on to one’s work, until the contrary is clear.” 

No wonder the author admired John Henry Newman with the 

surrender of his intellect. His illusion about the intellect is as great 
as that about the emotional considerations on which he accepts propo- 
sitions of fact. He thought the virgin birth irrelevant and of course 
was right, but then he could not stomach the surrender of the “ sacra- 
mental presence,” and that brought him back to his illusions! Feel- 
ing good and going through a ritual is not Christianity. Christ had 
none of it. He would be treated as a tramp by the very people who 
adhere to such doctrine as the author reverences. He totally rejected 
externalities and put the “Kingdom of Heaven” within. It is strange 
that so many cannot get beyond estheticism in their estimate of 
Christianity and its meaning. I do not believe any sane man can give 
a sound reason for the “sacramental presence.” In fact, I do not 
believe that any sane man can tell plainly what he means by it. If 
he ever does get any psychological meaning for it, this meaning will 
not be the apparent significance of the terms. It will be a subterfuge. 
and this is what we are to build the religion of Christianity on! 

Then what is “faith”? The author does not tell us what the “faith” 
is in. There is no use to tell me to have faith unless you make good 
the thing in which I am to have faith. Is it the virgin birth? If so, 
then I can assure the author that he can never move intelligent peo- 
ple with such a doctrine. It is neither probable nor relevant, if 
proved. Do you mean the resurrection? If so, what is the resurrec- 
tion? “What the mode of his rising may be a problem,” says the au- 
thor ; “but the Resurrection as an actual vital objective fact, stands as 
the historical basis of the church.” But the fact is that the “mode” of 
the rising is the whole question. 


Until that is settled we have no rea- 
son to believe or have ‘ 


‘faith” in any form of it. The most apparent 
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meaning of the story is the bodily resurrection, but such a view 
creates problems and does not solve any. If it is not the bodily resur- 
rection, what facts have you to show what took place? If you go to 
psychic research, as the author finally does in a brief hint, you go to 
science and reason, not to “faith.” Why not frankly surrender to 
this resource for conviction and make your peace with it as a friend 
instead of an enemy. ‘The fact is, Christianity has no foundation 
whatever but that of science. Christ did not rely on tradition or 
“faith” in the customs of the Old Testament. He went straight to 
facts and his so-called miracles were simply applications of spiritual 
or mental healing. His disciples with him appealed to facts, facts of 
“nature” if you like, and simply repeated in personal experience what 
Christ claimed was true. They did not sit down and write homilies, 
lectures, books and treatises on the past, insisting that salvation 
depended on believing historical events, but actually worked with 
their fellows. They were pragmatic, not dreamers or indulgents in 
the intoxication of merely feeling happy over the products of their 
imaginations. 

The author tries to defend miracles, and tho he makes legitimate 
distinctions in the discussion and fairly exposes the equivocations 
in connection with the conceptions of “nature” he still fails to grasp 
the point. When a man says that miracles are contrary to “nature” 
he means a very simple thing; namely, that the stories of certain 
events are not believable with our modern standards of evidence. 
The author is chary about ghost stories or the alleged phenomena 
of psychic research, tho he evidently sympathizes with ‘the k: utter. But 
the evidence for ghosts and communications with the dead is infinitely 
stronger than any story about the resurrection. Whatever credibil- 
ity the latter will ever get must come from plain ghost stories well 
authenticated. There is no use to wince at it. Snobbery must be 
thrown to the winds in this matter and the facts faced without flinch- 
ing. We do not believe the stories of Herodotus, but if we could 
repeat the events alleged by him, we should have to admit the pos- 
sibility that they occurred in the past. That is the criterion of truth 
and nothing else is. Repeat the “resurrection” and virgin birth, and 
we can believe. If they cannot be repeated, they are not important. 
It is not necessary to believe them. The utmost value that they could 
be claimed to have would be their protection of the moral and spirit- 
ual laws of the world, but if we can see their truth they do not need 
the protection of alleged events which would not prove the moral law 
if they occurred. It is strange that men do not see this. Salvation 
must be personal experience in moral and spiritual behavior, not in 
believing unproved propositions about the past. The great weakness 
of Christianity was in making its validity depend on historicity of cer- 
tain events. It lay at the mercy of any evidence which showed that 
the events were not credible. This is the reason that the doctrine of 
evolution had so destructive an effect. It would have had no interest 
for the religious mind, if theologians had not identified Christianity 
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with a certain alleged historical origin. Theology’s own method was 
its Nemesis, and it still clings to the position which is destroying it. 


[t will not repent in sackcloth and ashes, while calling on all others to 


do it. 


Nor does the author give us any conception of what he means 
by religion. There is not a definition of it in the book. ‘You cannot 
expect acceptance of what he says about it until you know what he 
means. No doubt he assumed that his hearers knew what it was. 
But I shall venture to say that all who would go to the General 
Theological Seminary would have no other conception of it than 
having the feelings of pleasure in the presence of stained windows 
and a ritual. You can have the same feelings at a concert or an opera. 
Only it happens that men will not sanctify the concert! They call it 
profane and make it so by that attitude of mind. Before you ask 
us to accept religion tell us what it is and show that it is as necessary 
a fact as gravitation or evolution. Then you may get hearers. But 
that is going to science and not to “mysteries.” -Here it is that the very 
title to the book is a misnomer. The more mysterious you make 
religion or Christianity the more incredible you make it. Make it 
what science shows it is and you will have the world at your feet. I 
remember the case of a wealthy but conscientious man who refused to 
become a member of the church but was willing to serve as an officer 
in it, once saying to Bishop Greer in New York that, if only he could 
prove the immortality of the soul, he could have the world at his feet. 
But the good Bishop does not yet see the point. He still stumbles 
along in the old forms and meaningless creed, with no contact with 
reality, except what his philanthropic duties force upon him, if he is 
to be a Christian at all. 

[ do not believe that such books really help the church, and this in 
spite of the candid admissions made to the scientific spirit, as these are 
made grudgingly and with evident preference for medieval ideas 
and ideals. These will have to be vigorously swept away with all 
the vehemence of a Luther, tho by one who appreciates the real char- 
acter of Christianity and religion, which we do not need to define 
as more than taking nature seriously. It may be more, but the basis 
of defence should not require more of it. Pious whining and singing 
will not protect it, stimulating and inspiring tho they may be. It is not 
art, it is not rituals, it is not worship that will save the church, but 
some defensible belief about the order of the world and respect for its 
laws that will save both the church and the individual. We must go 
to science for this and any lamentation that criticism and science are 
disturbing our illusions will only land us in the bog which John Henry 
Newman preferred to intellectual virility. 


J. H. H. 
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Psychology of the Unconscious. by C. G. Junc, M. D. Translated 
by Beatrice M. Hinkle, M. D. Neurological Department of Cor- 
nell University. Moffat, Yard & Company, New York, 1916. 


This volume is not exactly what its title purports to make it. 
The German title was “Wandelungen und Smybole der Libido.” If 
it had been a treatise on the Unconscious or Subconscious generally 
it would have had a more direct interest for the psychic researcher, 
but the English title gives it a much wider meaning than the German 
and completely alters its meaning. The book is not a “psychology” 
of the unconscious generally in any respect, and its meaning is not 
much improved by the omission of the article “a” before the title. 
Any discussion of the unconscious would involve “psychology” in 
some way by virtue of the fact that the field was psychological. But 
the title here would lead us to expect some light on the fundamental 
questions of abnormal psychology, tho we shall look in vain for any- 
thing more than a hasty summary of the phenomena in it related to 
the special problem of the author which would better be represented 
by the title: “Variations and Symbols of Sexual Desire.” This 
latter is the real subject of the volume, and I cannot help thinking 
that the translator permitted the publishers to divert the meaning 
over into something else with the hope of getting better sales. But I 
am sure that the American student needs something more elementary 
on this subject before he can enter intelligently into the large, tho 
narrower and more special topic of the work. 

In many respects the psychic researcher has no interest whatever 
in the discussions and problems of this work. To many, and 
especially to the translator and disciples of Freud and Jung, it would 
seem quite the contrary. But all such persons totally misunderstand 
the problem of the psychic researcher when they imagine that our 
issue in any way depends on the truth or falsity of psychoanalysis. 
What psychic researchers are interested in is the relation between the 
internal and external in the study of certain sporadic mental phenom- 
ena, not the analysis of the subjective factors in mental events. 
Psychic researchers are not analyzing the mind, but trying to deter- 
mine whether certain mental events are related to certain external 
stimuli. No doubt we have to know something of the liabilities of 
mistake in regard to what is subjective and what is objective and thus 
are brought into relation with the problems and phenomena of psy- 
chiatry, but psychic researchers are primarily occupied with those 
residual phenomena which, at least superficially, suggest an external 
and not an internal explanation, external in so far as the inciting 
cause is outside the body without being the ordinary physical stimu- 
lus. Now this prevents psychoanalysis from having any but a sec- 
ondary interest for psychic research. 

We are, therefore, not called upon to take sides in the contro- 
versy between Freudians and anti-Freudians, as our issues are not 
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affected by any outcome to that problem. We can be interested in 
psychoanalysis only as persons having other interests as well, and any 
analysis and discussion of dreams or subconscious phenomena will 
appeal to us only as cosmopolitan students, not as psychic researchers. 

The author of this work started out more or less as a Freudian, 
but has developed what he thinks are important differences with 
Freud, tho in the essential question of tracing certain neuranzs- 
thenic disturbances to erotic influences they are agreed. The merits of 
that question we need not discuss here, tho it offers a tempting field 
for wide discussion regarding the question whether the author and 
his compeers have rightly understood psychology at all in regard to 
the relation between the conscious and subconscious phenomena of 
the mind. It seems to the present reviewer that the separation be- 
tween the conscious and subconscious action of the mind is exagger- 
ated by them. ‘To him it seems as if all the phenomena on which 
stress is laid by the authors are present in the normal consciousness, 
but not allowed expression, but that some of them occasionally get 
expression in what are called the subconscious and are detected there 
while we ignore their occurrence in the normal consciousness. Let 
me illustrate. The Freudians all assert that certain emergencies in 
mental diseases are due to repressed desires and that the phenomena 
which we actually observe in the patient do not indicate what is really 
going on below the surface. This is just as true in all our normal 
life as it can be in the abnormal. Only we do not discover it in 
others as easily as we discover the emergence in others of the abnor- 
mal, socalled. For instance, certain mental! states recur in thousands 
of instances while we are normal, but we can control their objective 
expression. They may occur only occasionally in our dreams and 
they are supposed to be fine evidence of what our real mental life is. 
The fact is that this real mental life is manifested, at least to our- 
selves, more frequently in normal life than in our dreams. 

I do not mean to question the value or meaning of the Freudian 
analysis, but only to remark that it emphasizes too much the split 
between the conscious and the unconscious, tho also taking a position 
that implies the limitation of this split. But we cannot take this up 
at length. 

The main thing in the criticism of the whole Freudian theories is 
the conception of their problem as the resolution of all symbolic 
dreams into sexual abnormalities. Freud as well as Jung, saw, after 
some criticism, that their theory gave offense and endeavored to cor- 
rect by maintaining that they were using the term in a wider than the 
popular sense. “ Libido,” which is the term they use for the source 
of the symbolic experiences entering into abnormal mental states of a 
certain kind, is the Latin for sexual passion in the popular sense; 
that is, for the narrow import of the physical relation of the sexes. 
But they had the advantage, on second thought, of appropriating the 
original and root meaning of the term for desire in general, and so 
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made “ libido” a synonym for any desire. There would be no objec- 
tion to this were it not for the fact that all their illustrations and 
theories turn upon erotic phenomena of the popular sort and so they 
belie their apologies for the choice of a term. 

Qualitatively sexual passion does not differ from any other desire 
or craving. It differs only in intensity and fundamental social con- 
nections. It happens, from the organization of civilization, to have 
connections which are not so prominent in any other craving and for 
that reason either invites or makes necessary repressions where the 
others do not. Hence it may often be apparent symbolically in 
dreams where we do not note it so readily with other desires. But 
[ am* confident that students will find other desires the dominant 
ones in some patients, the whole case being determined by the partic- 
ular strength of a desire. I have witnessed too many instances of 
this to accept the narrower analysis of the Freudians. 

Moreover I think that they press the symbolism of dreams too far 
or, if not that, with too little recognition of the principles of evidence. 
I think analogies are often pressed too far and resemblances strained. 
I suspect this would be less so, however, if they did not exaggerate 
the influence of erotic impulses in the phenomena. There are other 
associations besides those of sex that will account for many recol- 
lections. If psychic researchers were as loose about evidence as the 
Freudians, we should never hear the end of our obliquities. 

Take the “ CEdipus Complex” of which we hear so much. It 
is a typical one, they suppose, for erotic influences and especially of 
the incestuous type, with which the Freudians think they have to 
begin in order to make out a case. They appeal to mythology and 
ancient history to prove the deep-seated character of racial tenden- 
cies along the line of individual impulses. But when you make 
allowance for the imagination of the race the evidential problem is 
just reversed. We must find in the individual the evidence for our 
theories. When it comes to studying the G#dipus legend for data 
in the study of erotic phenomena I think a man is bankrupt. It 
may be interesting for literary flights in remote analogies, but it is not 
a fertile field for the observation of scientific facts. The fact is that 
we know little or nothing about the G®dipus legend. The most 
significant thing about it is that there is more than one version of it, 
such as a mythopeeic mind or writers of fairy tales might produce. 
It happens that incest was at the bottom of the legend and that com- 
mended it to the Freudians. But they forget that the motives of 
antiquity in the subject, especially as found in the drama, were politi- 
cal, ethical and social, not individual and psychological. Many in- 
fluences contribute to it and there is no reason to believe, according to 
the present critic, that the legend has any interest but a secondary one 
for the student of abnormal psychology and that secondary interest is 
largely a literary, not a scientific one. When it comes to that we are 
in the field of imagination, not of reality. 
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If psychic research ever finds a closer relation to psychoanalysis 
in connection with sexual impulses we may find it in connection 
with obsession. We have in our healing work come across several 
cases of this and if we establish the fact scientifically we shall have 
something for the Freudians to study with more than usual interest 
in the field of causes. 


e Freudian Wish and Its Place m Ethics, by Epwin B. Ho rt. 
Henry Holt & Company. 1916. Price $1.30. 


Tho this little book has no direct or special relation to psychic 
research as a study of the supernormal, the relation of it to the sub- 
conscious may justify some notice of its main theses. Perhaps also 
the fact that some psychologists, misunderstanding the problem of 
psychic research altogether and thinking that Freud has solved the 
perplexities of the subconscious, may make it wise to say a few words 
about the volume, tho Prof. Holt makes no claim whatever that it 
has any connection with the problems of the psychic researcher. 

The author is one of the staff of Harvard University and has 
been a student of psychology and a teacher of it also. He is not an 
extremist in his admiration of Freud and reproaches many of his 
enthusiastic disciples for misrepresenting their master and out- 
Freuding Freud, so to speak. Prof. Holt contends that Freud never 
gave the dominance to sex influences as have his followers in this 
country, and maintains that the central psychological interest in his 
theory is “the wish.” Freud has brought out the influence of wishes, 
especially unfulfilled wishes, in dreams and perhaps in other experi- 
ences of life. Prof. Holt speaks of their influence as if it affected 
all dreams whatsoever. The present reviewer, however, thinks 
that both Freud and Prof. Holt, and perhaps. nearly all admirers of 
Freud. while they are correct in maintaining that wishes, unfulfilled 
ones particularly, affect some dreams, possibly a very large number, 
are wrong in asserting or implying that they determine the nature 
of ali dreams. If this criticism is to be modified it must be done after 
ascertaining what is meant by the Freudian “wish.” The author takes 
this up later on in the book and after he has affirmed the facts with- 
out giving a prior account of what he and his master meant by the 
term. I know in my own experience, and that is not so great with 
dreams as some people, that my dreams are often caused by organic 
stimuli wholly apart from wishes, whether fulfilled or unfulfilled. 
That suffices to modify the generalization lying at the basis of this 
book. It may even be true that we can trace “wishes” or mental 
states of various kinds to concomitance with other functions, but that 
is not assuring them a casual nexus with dreams in all cases. 

I said that the author does not define “the wish” at the outset. 
This is true, however, only in the sense that he does not expand his 
definition. He calls it a “a course of action” which some meghanism 
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of the body is set to carry out, italicizing it exactly as it is done here. 
3ut it is in the opening of the second chapter that you learn this more 
clearly. He explicitly distinguishes “wish” from the usual accept- 
ance of its meaning as a craving or desire for an object, and makes 
it this “course of action.” 

This is plain equivocation. You can do anything with such a 
definition of the term, if you will keep to it. But the author gets the 
advantage of using an old term in a new sense with the implication 
that he has a new doctrine, which is paradoxical only because it is 
an old term in a new sense. He and Freud pretend to solve problems 
with it, but if he had said “a course of action” and not used the word 
wish at all, he would have escaped paradox, but the reader would 
have had no interest in the problem. This peculvrity of it would not 
be detected by the majority of his readers. It reminds us of the 
fallacy of accent against which Jeremy Bentham tried to protect him- 
self by reading his sentences with the accent on different words. 
Our psychologists have the habit of choosing some word which they 
emphasize in their system of thinking and tho they tell us they are 
not using it in the old sense, their readers see it only in that sense and 
are led totally astray in their reading. ‘“‘Wishes” we understand in 
the accepted and established sense, but in this new sense they are not 
wishes at all. They are simply equivocations or truisms which add 
nothing to our knowledge. Prof. Holt frankly says that Freud did 
not explicitly define “the wish” as he does, but thinks that the im- 
plication is as indicated, and it may be true, but the fallacy of the 
thing is laid bare by the definition, and you are in the vast unknown 
which explains nothing. We can understand unfulfilled “wishes” in 
the usual sense, but “‘a course of action” as a “wish,” fulfilled or un- 


fulfilled, has no meaning for us in the field of psychology. It may 
have it in mechanics, but not in psychology. 
5. Ba. - 84. 


War Letters from a Living Dead Man, by Esa Barker. Mitchell 


Kenerley, New York, 1915. 


We reviewed in a former number of the Journal (Vol. VIII, pp. 
501-504) a similar book, by the same author, entitled “Letters from 
a Living Dead Man,” and the present volume is practically a con- 
tinuation of the same sort of thing, except that it concerns the 
European war. It purports to be letters communicated in the usual 
way of real or alleged spiritistic communications form the deceased 
Judge Hatch, whose real name is given in the present volume and who 
was called “X” in the previous publication. The method this time of 
getting the “messages” was different from that of the earlier volume, 
tho still claiming to be foreign in source. The first book was written 
in the ordinary automatic manner, “a violent and mechanical seizure 
of the hand from the outside,” if the sensation and appearances may 
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be described in that way, as Mrs. Barker actually describes it, the 
present volume came from “a quiet impression on the mind.” The 
first would be described as a type of possession or direct control of 
the bodily organism and the second as inspirational or impressional. 
This is an important fact to be kept in mind when proposing an 
explanation of the present phenomena. 

The author believes firmly in the spiritistic source of the book’s 
contents, She is less hesitating in the expression of her belief than 
she was in the former volume and she is the only person that is in a 
position to make subjective distinctions in connection with the produc- 
tion of the book. But the very mode of its production suggests a 
larger influence of the subconscious than in the work of automatic 
writing, which is always more distinctly associated with motor than 
with the sensory activities. This does not exclude subconscious 
data, but it probably diminishes such material. 

There is not so much that appears preposterous to the ordinary 
reader in this book as in the previous one. It was the very absurdity 
of many things in the “ Letters from a Living Dead Man” that 
suggested a spiritistic source, especially as coming from one who 
did not at first believe in a spiritistic theory. But the greater natural- 
ness of the present data will suggest a larger influence from the sub- 
liminal. No one will find any evidence for the supernormal in it. 
Mrs. Barker has written a good deal of fiction and poetry and this 
fact bespeaks a good imagination which might well be capable of 
imagining the whole affair as written, and this subconsciously without 
having to suppose any part by the normal consciousness. ‘Ihe doc- 
trine of reincarnation taught in the book is believed by Mrs. Barker 
and we do not require to suppose that it has been transmitted from 
beyond. There is no evidence that any of it is from the source 
claimed, tho there is also no evidence to refute this claim. But there 
is enough to decide a preference scientifically for a subliminal source 
for the contents at least, whatever we may claim for the stimulus. 

It would not be necessary to review such a book at all, were it not 
that there will be much interest in such works in the near future. 
The public is more interested in this sort of thing than it is in the 
actual truth in such matters. It prefers imaginative literature to 
scientific, and this prepares it for all sorts of accounts of a trans- 
cendental world. But we shall have to caution all such persons against 
mistaking the products or intermixtures of the subconscious for 
transmitted messages from a spiritual world. I have myself no diffi- 
culty in supposing that there has been a spiritistic stimulus in the pro- 
duction of the work, without supposing that the contents are either 
pure or partly pure communications. There is too much evidence 
of subliminal influences to justify hasty acceptance of the ideas and 
statements made as correct in the form in which we would most easily 
conceive them. There is, indeed, less evidence for foreign inspiration 
than in the former work. But those who are fortified by the study 
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of spiritistic literature from a scientific point of view will not suffer 
from the reading of the book and from the comparison of it with 
others claiming a like source. The point of view and the ideas in 
the present book are mostly those of every intelligent reader of the 
events connected with the war and we may assume that Mrs. Bar- 
ker has picked up casually or otherwise some sporadic ideas about 
the other life and that they have here come out as a part of her sub- 
conscious equipment and tendency to imagination literature. But it 
should even on this ground prove to be interesting study for the 
psychologist. 


Psychical and Supernormal Phenomena, by Dr. Paut Jorre, Pro- 
fessor of the Psycho-Physiological Institute of France and Pres- 
ident of the Société Universelle d’Etudes Psychiques. Translated 
by Dudley Wright. William Rider & Son, Ltd., London, 1916. 


Dr. Paul Joire has done much investigation in the field of abnor- 
‘mal psychology and this is not his only work on the general subject. 
He has also published an important Treatise on Hypnotism. ‘The 
present work is a bold defense of psychic phenomena without com- 
mitting the author to any explanation of them that would cover the 
field in general. One may lament that such a work could not have 
been written by an American. Such things are reserved for Europe 
which is more progressive than we are in spite of its supposed effete 
institutions. But the fact is that Americans who think Europe is be- 
hind us are sadly mistaken. It is we that are fifty years behind the 
age. We may be correct in our scepticism about such phenomena, 
but it is not because we are especially wise about them. It is rather 
because we are so ignorant that cowardice is a safer attitude than 
courage. Such a book would hardly get a publisher in this country 
and perhaps much less readers. I am not sure, however, that we should 
be mistaken in appraising the book too highly by thus speaking for the 
venture which the author makes. One interesting thing is that there 
is very little quotation from the work of the English Society. 
Whether this is due to the author’s lack of knowledge of the English 
language is not indicated. But there are only one or two incidents 
taken from that Society’s work and these not its most important 
results. I note this all the more readily because readers would soon 
discover that the English Society is more critical about its facts, but 
it is not more scientific in its attitude toward the subject. Dr. Joire 
leaves nothing to be deplored in his conception of what science is 
and what its attitudes should be toward such a subject. He is as 
scientific a man as the most rigid devotee of that department of work 
could desire. He has no prejudices to overcome in regard to the 
study of the phenomena. He is a thoroughgoing Positivist or Com- 
tian in that respect. No dogmas in physics or psychology move him 
for a moment from open-mindedness. In that respect he is all that 
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is to be desired and we have not met a more delightful attitude of 
mind for many a day. 

3ut 1 am not sure that his correct conception of science has saved 
him from uncritical methods in some of his quoted phenomena. That, 
in fact, is the weakness of the book. There are plentiful and credible 
facts in it, but those to which he seems to attach the most value are 
the least credible of the whole. They are of a kind that would con- 
vince us of exceptions to the laws of nature, if proved, but it is pre- 
cisely this that is not done. I must take the case up in a little detail. 

The first chapter rightly defines the attitude of the true scientific 
man regarding the alleged facts of the supernormal of whatever 
kind. The second chapter gives a brief account of the author’s ex- 
periments in what he calls “the externalization of sensibility.” He 
obtains sensory reactions in a hypnotized subject without the use of 
stimulus on the sensorium. The subject was blindfolded so that he 
could not see. The first experiments consisted of bringing an object 
near the skin and the subject could feel it in the skin at the point 
which it approached. Dr. Joire took into account the liabilities of 
hyperesthesia. But he performed several types of experiments that 
excluded ordinary hearing, sight and touch of the hyperzsthetic kind. 
[ need not detail them here. But just what he means by “externaliza- 
tion of sensibility” is not clear. If it means anything more than the 
facts narrated it is purely speculative. If it means the facts alone 
they might be described in other ways as well. The language implies 
that the sensation occurred outside the physical sensorium of the 
body. That may be true, but the author does not prove this. All 
that he proves is that sensations took place in an unusual way and 
without normal stimuli. Where they occurred and how they occurred 
he does not say and does not intend to say. He leaves the facts as 
he found them, except so far as he describes them as “externalized 
sensibility,” and in that respect,—that is, not trying to explain them, 

—I think he shows sound judgment. 

There follows a chapter on abnormal dreams of the type familiar 
to the psychic researcher. Then come two chapters on phenomena 
reported from the Orient. These represent unusual physical phenom- 
ena associated with spiritistic claims. They are reported by ap- 
parently intelligent people, but investigation of Hindu stories has 
not been so favorable to their integrity as many suppose. We can 
only say that we want guarantees that the reporters are familiar 
with conjuring before accepting the alleged phenomena. The reports 
are such as to justify the demand for investigation, especially after 
such phenomena as those of Palladino have been proved to be facts, 
tho we regard them as hysterical simulations of the alleged physical 
miracle. But the author should have entered more critically into the 
accounts which he quotes. 

There follows these a large number of chapters on the orthodox 
phenomena of psychic research, including telepathy, “lucidity” or 
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clairvoyance, table tipping, somnambulism, levitation, telekinesis, 
which the author calls “ motricity,” and a few other types. One chap- 
ter on “photographing the invisible” suggests photographic thought 
without implying that such a result would set aside a spiritistic 
interpretation. But it departs definitely from the common interpreta- 
tion of such phenomena even tho it concedes the general correctness 
of it. 

There is one chapter on the “study of the medium Stambor.” 
This man was a Russian medium and the author says the striking 
fact reported of him was the penetration of matter by matter. He 
was said to have gotten chairs on his arm or the arm of a sitter while 
the medium’s hands were securely held. The author does not give 
us the facts in sufficient detail. The reviewer is well acquainted with 
that phenomenon as a simple trick. He has witnessed it performed 
and even discovered how it was done the first time it was tried on 
him, tho he had never heard of it before. Nor is it necessary to sup- 
pose that Stambor is a fraud. He may be somnambulic. That might 
enable him to do it unconsciously without being chargeable with con: 
scious fraud. Moreover the sitter might himself be subject tc 
influences that hallucinate him while claiming to be holding the hand. 
The medium’s hand might be released and the sitter still think he 
was holding it. Veridical hallucinations show the possibility of this, 
so that we do not require to impeach the character of the medium 
or the testimony of the sitter as to his actual sensations. But even 
if we do not concede this analogy for the situation there is no ade- 
quate account of what went on. That is fatal to the incidents as 
evidence. I admit that interesting psychological phenomena are re- 
ported in connection with the case that tend to show that the medium 
was normally honest, but that does not alter the case in the least in so 
far as actual physical participation in the phenomena is concerned. 
We have the Burton case and that of the young “ X ”’ boy to serve as 
examples of honesty and yet unconscious participation in the phenom- 
ena. That possibility must be exhausted in such cases before we 
admit the genuineness of the physical phenomena. 

The author is frank in the admission that he is primarily interested 
in the physical phenomena of psychic research. He tends to hold that 
mental phenomena are either harder to prove or have less evidential 
value. With this view I would take direct issue. Physical phenom- 
ena are harder to prove than the mental, unless you have a properly 
equipped laboratory which will enable you to make observations in 
the dark while mediums have their own conditions. Moreover when 
they are proved, they are not by themselves evidence of any particular 
explanation. They merely dispute the dogmatism of physical science 
regarding the impossibility of such things. It still remains to find 
an adequate explanation of them. Hence | think the author has sacri- 
ficed his chance to find an entering wedge for the rational explanation 
of psychic phenomena generally. 
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Occasionally he shows a tendency to assume an antagonism 
between science and spiritistic theories, as if science were exclusively 
occupied with physical explanations. This is not true. First, science 
it but a method of investigation and is indifferent to the kind of ex- 
planations involved in the establishment of its facts. Second, much 
can be said for the contention that physical science cannot explain 
anything whatever. If we start with the inertia of matter and regard 
causality or initiation of events as necessary to explanation, nothing 
can be more certain than the fact that you cannot explain anything 
by physical agencies. We shall not contend for this here, but it is fair 
to call attention to the limitations of physical explanations. The main 
thing established in physical science is the law of events, the uniform- 
ity of coexistence and sequence of phenomena, not necessarily their 
causes. That is, their causes are not proved merely by the fact of 
the law. The antagonism is not between physical and spiritual, but 
between law and caprice, and this fact is constantly forgotten in the 
talk about the antagonism between physical science and psychic 
research. A man handicaps himself greatly who harbors the assump: 
tion that science and spiritistic theories are opposed to each other. 
Scientists and Spiritualists are opposed enough, but not science and 
spiritualism. The latter may not be true, but the only way to decide 
the matter is to submit the case to a scientific court or method. 

The conception of terms often differs with English usage. Some 
of them are not aécepted in English, tho there is no special reason 
why they might not gain currency. “Lucidity” and “motricity” are 
two of these. “Lucidity” I have identified with clairvoyance, 
but it is not this technically and it comprises a group of phenomena 
that make it mean something almost coextensive with mediumship. 
“Telepathy” the author defines and this frankly in a wider sense 
than the English do, tho he does not employ it in any wider sense 
than they do. The evidence produced for it is not in any sense 
experimental and hence its meaning tends to become coincident with 
the spontaneous facts quoted. I do not think this is the best scientific 
method. Spontaneous coincidences are neither the best evidence 
for “telepathy” nor are they likely to have the concomitants that 
enable us to understand it as a process, tho it is true that it often 
has concomitants which associate it with spiritistic agencies. Experi- 
mental telepathy may eliminate these, tho I suspect adequate study of 
experimental telepathy would find it often connected in the same 
person with other psychic phenomena. The author, like the English 
Society does not study the facts in this way. The result is that his 
‘telepathy ” is an entirely irresponsible and indefinitely determined 
phenomenon. 

The author undertakes to lay down the “laws of thought trans- 
ference” and these are specified in 12 different alleged facts. I do not 
believe there is any ground for any of them as helping us in the least 
to understand the phenomena. ‘The first is that telepathy requires 
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a special “faculty.” This is not indicating a “law” at all and more- 
over a “faculty” would not explain it. I believe it is more likely 
connected with a condition than a “faculty.” The same could be said 
of his “aptitudes” asserted of agent and percipient. Then the ap- 
propriation of vibrations as laws of the phenomena is rather an 
appeal to causes than laws, while there is, in fact, no evidence that 
vibrations are in any way connected with the phenomena. ‘The asser- 
tion that it may tap the subconscious when the subject is unaware 
of it is wholly without evidence. Besides this would not be a law 
of the process unless it applied only to the subconscious. The author 
has simply imagined a number of conditions as apparent means of 
escaping spiritistic theories merely because spirits are supposed not 
to be subject to the “laws” or not to be compatible with terms that 
have had associations with physical phenomena. ‘This is an illusion 
that any intelligent man should escape. But men cling to antitheses 
long after the terms which gave'rise to them have been modified so 
as actually to include the very things they are traditionally supposed 
to exclude. 

The book is one that contains a large number of recorded facts 
and should be read by every one interested in the subject, tho it should 
be read discriminatingly and critically. The scientific spirit of the 
author suffices to justify our indulgence. tho we may not agree with 
him as to the genuineness of many of the reported facts, at least as 
they appear to be. Many of the facts can be accepted as genuine 
because they are so well accredited elsewhere and by others. The 
only thing to do is to subject the more striking stories to more care- 
ful investigation and in the meantime to accept nothing save what 
can be proved by better methods than are reported by the author. 
Even the more incredible facts have psychological associations that 
are of great interest. They tend to show the presence of abnormal 
conditions which might implicate supernormal agents without sup- 
posing that the phenomena are what they appear to be. This has been 
shown in many cases investigated and reported in our own Proceed- 
ings. Hysterical simulation is probably a more common phenomenon 
than even this author supposes. It is certainly not necessary to take 
the position either of the credulous Spiritualist or of the conjurer. 


J. H. H. 


Letters from Harry and Helen, by Mary Biount Waite. Mitchell 
Kennerley, New York, 1917. 


This volume is one of the many now secing the light because of 
the aroused interest in psychic research. It is not an evidential work. 
There is not a word in it that would suggest the genuineness of the 
phenomena, except the Prefatory Note and the Introduction. Both 
of these explain that the contents came by automatism and so that 
the work is not a normal product. It first began with the Ouija Board 
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and then automatic writing was substituted for the Ouija. The story 
is briefly this: Mrs. Lucia E. Blount lost her daughter Helen. Soon 
afterward another daughter, Mary, discovered that she could work 
the Ouija and then write automatically. The material was preserved, 
but, altho a clergyman thought it worth publishing, the family shrank 
from publicity and the matter was held for some twenty years when 
the present letters came in automatic writing and now see the light. 
For the scientific man the only interest will be in the psychological 
problem. They are in no respect evidential of anything supernormal, 
and indeed most scientific men would scoff at the contents. Between 
representing the next life in the commonplace form of our own and 
some common ethical advice, it offers no information that would help 
us forward in the scientific side of our problem. But it is interesting 
as showing how this sort of thing crops up whenever any interest 
is aroused in psychic phenomena. It would have been important to 
have the exact verbatim record as the letters and communications 
were produced. But the author has evidently wished to confine the 
published account to that part of it which will appeal to those who 
are not only convinced, but who also take some comfort in thinking 
that they are communicating with their friends. There will probably 
be a great deal of this in the future, but we venture to hope that all 
persons who are favored with such material will make proper records 
of all the facts and record them, whatever editing may be necessary 
to satisfy the public. 


J.H.H 


The Survival of Jesus. A Study in Divine Telepathy, by Joun 
HUNTLEY SkKRINE, D. D., Hodder & Stoughton, New York, 
George H. Doran Company, 1917. 


The present author is a Bampton Lecturer and that fact is inter- 
esting in connection with the claims made in this book. It is a curious 
production. It would have no interest whatever for psychic research- 
ers but for the use for which it makes of telepathy. Chapter IX 
applies telepathy to explain the Atonement! What the man can mean 
by it no one but himself could tell, and I doubt if he can. It 
is a fine Nemesis for those whose example has been for using the 
term without any definable meaning in terms of proved scientific facts. 
Unexplained coincidences in present mental states of living minds 
are intelligible as facts, but the process in which thoughts are sup- 
posed to be flying about through the universe, or in which minds are 
unconsciously selecting from other unconscious minds data that illus- 
trate the personal identity of the dead and much else, is a travesty 
on sane thinking, but the example of psychical researchers has set the 
popular mind to explaining almost everything by it, and now comes a 
theologian explz Lining the Atonement by it! We have had our years 
of “Imagination” explaining Mesmer’s work, “Suggestion” explain- 
ing the same, “Electricity” and “Animal Magnetism” explaining 
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table tipping, when, in fact, they no more explained than abracadabra. 
Now we are having “telepathy” running the rounds and going to seed 
in the same way. I think psychic researchers will soon have to coin 
some other term to find a way into good company. 

The author, however, does not use it to escape the spiritistic 
hypothesis. He accepts that, as proved by his reception of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s “Raymond, or Life and Death,” tho he seems not to be aware 
of any other evidence! But it is his use of the term “telepathy” 
that has invited the review, and that only to welcome this wild ap- 
plication of it which may do some good by making our quasi-scientific 
psychic researchers revise their conceptions or usage in this respect. 
The more that we have of such books the more intellects like Mr. 
Podmore’s will have to seek cover under some other form of respect- 


ability. J. H. HH. 


After Death: A Personal Narrative. A New and Enlarged Edition 
of “ Letters from Julia,’ by Este.ie Strap. Review of Re- 
views, London, 1914. 


This is a new edition of Mr. Stead’s book published years ago 
and called “ Letters from Julia,” because they were the product of 
automatic writing. Fifteen new letters have been added to the book. 
If the volume has no other interest it certainly should be considered 
of importance wherever psychology has a scientific interest. The 
book is well bound and very handy to read. 


J. H.H. 


The Last Lap, or “ Outside Intelligence” Explained, Containing 
More Complete Discoveries of the Phenomena Disclosed in the 
Author’s Previous Volumes. By D. W. Starrett. Sherman, 
French and Company. Boston, 1915. 


We have given the full title of this book to suggest its nature, 
and in fact the title is a criticism of it. There is nothing good to be 
said about the volume. It claims to be scientific, but the author has 
no more conception of science than an Arab. Imagination and 
guessing, with free use of certain terms in Physics, make up the 
work. What astonishes us is that such a book would be published by 
Sherman, French and Company. It would have no sale among in- 
telligent people. But possibly the author paid for the publication. 
That is the only rational account of such a book, except either the 
ignorance of the publishers as to its nature or their assurance that it 
would sell in spite of its absurdities, perhaps because of them! 

For psychic researchers the book is worthless. We seldom have 
occasion to speak of any book in this way, but when sensible works 
get no recognition it is time to speak frankly of those which are 
worse than unscientific. 


J. HH. 





